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THE  ROOSEVELT  DIME 

News  has  come  that  it  has  been  definitely  decided  to  issue  a dime  in  memory  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  everyone  we  knew  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  idea, 
and  happily  the  decision  has  been  made  quickly.  The  choice  of  the  dime  seems  especially  appropriate; 
it  is  rare  that  a famous  person  is  definitely  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a particular  denomination 
of  com.  But  the  March  of  Dimes  for  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation  had  made  people  think  of  dimes  in 
connection  with  the  late  President.  And  we  feel  that  it  would  be  that  denomination  he  would  certainly 
have  chosen. 

The  new  coin  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  long  wished  that  the  law  could  be  changed, 
and  annual  change  of  one  side  of  one  denomination  be  provided.  Thus  a series  of  the  regular  coinage 
might  be  issued  to  commemorate  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  order,  of  course  excepting  those 
whose  living  presence  makes  commemoration  in  a Republic  unnecessary.  We  even  think  that  the  quali- 
fication might  be  more  happily  phrased  not  as  departure  from  this  life,  but  attainment  of  the  age  of 
seventy  five.  The  most  appropriate  denomination  might  be  the  fifty  cent  piece.  Of  course  we  have  done 
something  of  this  kind  with  stamps.  But  the  coinage  is  a far  more  permanent  kind  of  memorial  than  the 
stamps  really  can  be.  Few  things  handled  by  us  today  may  survive  a thousand  years  hence,  but  one  of 
the  few  things  we  can  feel  convinced  of  is  that  a good  many  of  our  coins  will  then  be  in  existence. 
The  Roosevelt  dime,  like  the  Washington  quarter  and  Lincoln  cent,  will  serve  a noble  historical  purpose. 

T.O.M. 


THE  ORDER  OF  IWO  JIMA 

No  other  single  event  characterizes  more,  or  better,  our  determination  to  win  this  war,  than  the 
celebrated  flag  raising  on  Iwo  Jima’s  Mt.  Surabachi. 

Mr.  Rosenthal’s  unforgettable  photograph  has  since  served  as  an  inspiring  symbol  in  thousands  of 
homes  and  places  of  work,  and  lately  became  the  poster  of  the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive. 

We  feel  the  heroic  deeds  of  Iwo  Jima  deserve  additional  recognition,  because  they  symbolize  more 
than  devotion  beyond  the  call  of  duty — the  men  who  placed  The  Stars  And  Strips  on  Mt.  Surabachi  did 
more  than  erect  another  roadblock,  another  position,  another  fortification.  By  their  acts,  they  re-emphasized 
our  cause. 

Would  it  then  not  be  more  than  fitting  to  reward  those  among  our  fighters,  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  very  understanding  of  this  war,  while  performing  acts  of  military  valor,  with  a decoration 
of  a special  kind? 

We  suggest  THE  ORDER  OF  IWO  JIMA  be  given  to  all  those  who  deserve  or  deserved  special 
recognition  of  this  kind.  u n 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PALESTINIAN  NUMISMATICS 

By  the  late  Prof.  Behrendt  Pick 

Translated  by  Hans  Holzer,  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 


(The  present  article  is  the  last  production  of  the  great  German  numismatist,  Dr.  Behrendt 
Pick,  long  curator  of  the  famous  Ducal  cabinet  at  Gotha.  While  himself  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Dr.  Pick  was  primarily  a student  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Like  all  students  of  ancient 
numismatics,  he  had  of  course  casual  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  series,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  was  of  advanced  age  that  he  decided  to  make  that  series  a matter  of  specialized  study. 

The  circumstances  are  most  unusual.  Other  students  of  the  problems  of  Jewish  coinage 
have  been  often  widely  experienced  in  other  fields  of  numismatic  study.  But  Pick  began  his 
study  with  this  wealth  of  experience.  His  attitude  was  thus  an  unusually  bold  one.  Knowing 
and  respecting  his  predecessors,  he  was  yet  himself  not  to  be  overawed  by  them.  His  attitude 
was  freer,  more  confident,  less  trammelled  by  mere  respect  for  "authority”  or  "tradition”  and 
more  willing  to  weigh  any  idea  on  its  merits  alone,  and  to  pursue  established  ideas  to  logical 
conclusions. 

He  recognized  that,  despite  its  individual  characteristics,  fundamentally  the  Jewish  coinage 
is  essentially  a "Greek  coinage”  in  the  widest  meaning  of  that  term,  just  as  the  Roman  series 
is  paradoxically  a "Greek  coinage”  except  for  convenience.  Cataloguers  had  long  recognized 
this,  but  Pick  set  out  apparently  to  classify  the  Jewish  coinage  as  one  would  proceed  with  any 
other  self  contained  ancient  series,  and  he  classified  by  stylistic  and  historic  methods  as  if  it 
had  never  been  done  before,  beginning  by  examination  of  the  numismatic  evidence.  A few  of 
his  results  are  surprising,  though  perhaps  not  unexpected  by  any  save  those  overawed  by  tradition. 
Facing  the  facts,  Pick  found  the  arguments  for  attribution  of  the  thick  silver  shekels  to  the  first 
revolt  insuperable;  the  arguments  for  separating  them  from  the  copper  fractions  of  the  shekel 
unsatisfactory.  He  concluded  that  Simon  Maccabee,  though  he  had  the  right  of  coinage,  did  not 
exercise  it.  (There  are  several  parallels  in  history  for  that!)  And,  coming  from  the  compiler  of 
the  best  volume  of  the  Berlin  Corpus,  these  views  must  command  respect  and  attention.  There 
was  love  and  respect  for  the  Jewish  coinage  in  Dr.  Pick,  but  there  was  nothing  prejudiced  by 
old  ideas,  nothing  merely  sentimental  in  his  attitude. 

The  history  of  the  article  itself  is  decidedly  romantic.  Dr.  Pick  was  not  only  old  but  ill, 
and  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  had  begun  to  make  the  problems  of  Jewish 
scholars  almost  unbearable  there  emotionally  (even  though  his  age  and  meritorious  life  protected 
Prof.  Pick  from  personal  molestation. ) He  felt  that  the  completion  of  this  study  was  the  thing 
that  kept  him  going.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  lived  to  complete  it,  or  at  least 
practically  to  complete  it.  But  some  slight  apology  should  be  made.  What  we  have  is  a kind 
of  finished  draft,  there  are  one  or  two  loose  ends  that  the  author  perhaps  hoped  to  finish  in  the 
proofs,  a few  expressions  that  he  might  have  changed  for  clarity;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  original  manuscript  (now  lost)  contained  some  pencilled-in  additions.  The  style  is 
extremely  concise,  and  occasionally  the  author  assumes  considerable  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his 
reader.  We  have  not  felt  it  proper  to  change  anything  essential.  But,  clearly  bracketed,  two  or 
three  phrases  and  sentences  have  been  added,  where  we  feel  the  author  would  have  added 
something  in  galley  proofs,  such  as  would  have  been  sent  him  by  a European  periodical,  had 
Prof.  Pick  lived  to  publish  there. 

Prof.  Pick  made  two  copies  of  the  essay.  The  first  was  carried  out  of  Germany,  by  a 
traveller,  and  reached  this  country  safely,  but  was  here  lent  to  a celebrated  American  scholar 
for  examination.  This  gentleman  died  suddenly  and  the  copy  of  the  essay  had  been  placed  by  him 
in  some  place  for  safekeeping  which  could  not  be  found.  The  second  copy  was  sent  sheet  by 
sheet  in  private  letters  to  South  America;  and  thence  relayed  to  the  United  States,  to  Prof.  Pick’s 
nephew,  S/Sgt.  Frank  Sternberg.  This  gentleman  most  courteously  has  placed  the  document  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW,  and  permits  us  to  present  the  translation 
by  Mr.  Holzer  to  our  readers. 

Presenting  the  article  in  English  involves  a few  difficulties.  The  original  is  idiomatic,  and 
the  reasoning  at  times  highly  condensed.  What  is  given  is  an  almost  literal  translation,  without 
omissions  or  corrections. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Sternberg  for  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  presenting  to  the  world  this  final  contribution  of  his  uncle.  Brief  as  it  is, 
we  feel  satisfied  that,  judged  by  standards  of  ultimate  value,  it  is  the  most  important  single 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  coinage  to  appear  since  Sir  George  Hill’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Palestinian  series  in  the  British  Museum.) 


Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 
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The  logical  base  for  any  discussion  of  Jewish  numismatics  is  King  Antiochus  VII’s  grant  to  Simon 
Maccabee  of  the  right  to  coin  money.  But  the  strange  part  of  it  is  the  absence  of  Simon’s  coins.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  American  excavations  at  Beth-Zur1,  Marida  and  Gezer,  where  not  a single  coin  of  Simon 
has  been  found,  whereas  16  different  struck  by  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  turned  up. 

An  explanation,  of  why  Simon  did  not  make  any  use  of  his  right  of  coinage,  is  lacking;  the  un- 
friendly terms  prevailing  between  Simon  and  the  king  are  a probable  cause.  Most  of  the  coins  once 
attributed  to  Simon  are  not  his  at  all,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

The  thick  shekels 

Best  known  among  ancient  Hebrew  coins  are  the  'thick  shekels’ , thus  called  because  they  are 
thicker  than  the  flat  shekels  of  the  second  revolt.  Because  they  are  represented  in  all  collections  (of  any 
importance,  Ed.),  and  because  they  have  been  illustrated  over  and  over,  we  shall  dispense  with  a 
longer  description,  but  find  a careful  explanation  very  necessary.  For  a long  time  these  coins  have  been 
identified  as  the  undiscovered  coins  of  Simon,  which  must  be  wrong,  if  only  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
silver  coins,  which  the  Syrian  overlord  would  have  hardly  permitted  the  minor  vassal  to  issue!  There 
was  an  argument  between  Theodore  Reinach,  who  ascribed  the  thick  shekels  to  Simon,  and  Sir  George 
Hill,  who  attributed  them  to  the  period  of  the  second  revolt,  i.e.  200  years  later  (at  one  time.  Ed.) 

Hill,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  has  given  an  exact  description  of 
the  thick  shekels,  from  which  the  student  may  easily  deduct  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  country  of 
issue,  denomination,  and  date;  in  addition  to  the  legends,  the  types  are  also  given. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

Year  1 — ferushalem  ( Jerushala’im ) kedoshah 

Year  2-4 — ferushala’im  hakedoshah 

with  the  date  above  the  chalice,  and  the  reverse: 

Year  2 and  Shekel  Israel,  and  later:  Year  2 and  Chazi  hashekel  or  Chazihashekel. 

The  flower  has  been  explained  in  various  ways:  formerly  as  three  lilies  on  a single  stem;  (how- 
ever) the  well-known  numismatist  Narkis,  a long-time  resident  of  Jerusalem,  calls  it  a "pomegranate 
flower”,  which  could  be  seen  on  the  robe  of  the  Highpriest.  An  unidentified  scholar  of  the  Berlin  cabinet, 
possibly  the  late  Professor  Regling,  in  the  Numismatic  Supplement  to  the  Tarlonia  Catacomb,  suggested 
"poppy- heads  on  a stem”,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  poppy-head  between  two  cornucopiae  which 
occurs  as  a regular  type  of  Hasmonaean  coinage. 

The  bronze  of  this  series 

During  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  War  in  Judaea,  small  bronze  coins  with  a bunch  of  grapes 
on  obverse,  and  a small  amphora  on  reverse  were  issued;  on  those  belonging  to  year  2,  the  amphora  has 
a lid.  There  has  always  been  agreement  that  these  coins  were  struck  during  the  second  year,  and  two 
specimens  in  the  Reiffenberg  collection,  which  have  been  struck  over  Royal  Seleucid  coins,  bear  this  out. 
The  inscriptions  are:  shenat  shtajim  (Year  2)  and  shenat  shalosh  (Year  3)  ; the  reverse  inscription 
reads  Cherut  Zion  in  both  cases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  inscription  is  not  styled  le-cherut  Zion — the 
hope  for  a deliverance  of  Zion — but  rather  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  (caused)  by  a victory  (already) 
won.  This  differenciation  plays  an  important  part  with  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt,  as  will  be  seen 
(later) . 


1 M.  A.  Levy  — I Maco  IS,  2. 

O.  R.  Sellers:  The  Citadel  of  Beth  Zur. 
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In  the  case  of  the  first  war,  it  expresses  for  the  first  time  pride  of  a military  success,  just  as  Nero’s 
VICTORIA  AUG  on  Roman  coins.  It  can  only  refer  to  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Cestius  Gallus.  Whether 
victories  in  two  different  years  are  thus  celebrated,  or  whether  the  same  triumph  is  being  celebrated  in  year 
2 and  3 ( shenat  shtajim  and  shenat  shalosh ) will  be  difficult  to  decide,  as  we  do  not  know  with  which 
authority  or  leader  lay  the  decision  whether  a new  and  important  enough  victory  had  been  won,  apart 
from  the  liberation  of  Zion. 

The  remaining  bronze  coins 

The  remaining  bronze  coins  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  well-known  but  hitherto  mis- 
understood series,  which  we  will  now  attempt  to  place  properly.  The  relative  importance  of  these  few 
coins  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  were  thought  of  as  the  oldest  Jewish  coins  altogether,  and  even  so 
learned  a man  as  Sir  George  Hill,  has  continued  to  assign  them  to  Simon.  These  anonymous  bronze 
coins  therefor  deserve  the  greatest  attention,  taking  both  type  and  inscriptions  into  consideration. 

The  first  group  consists  of  two  coins. 

1.  Obv.  li-geulat  Zijon.  Palmtree  between  two  fruit  baskets. 

Rx.  Shenat  Arba  Chazi.  Ethrog  between  two  lulabs. 

2.  Obv.  li-geulat  Zijon.  Ethrog. 

Rx.  Shenat  Arba  Rebia.  Two  lulabs. 

Closely  related  to  these  two  coins  is  a third  type,  which  has  one  lulab  between  two  ethrogs  on 
one  side,  whereas  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  entirely  different.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows:  shenat 
arba  and  li-geulat  Zijon\  the  type  of  this  third  series  is  a chalice. 

If  one  compares  these  three  undated  series  with  dated  Jewish  coins,  the  results  will  be  gratifying. 
First  of  all,  the  style  of  the  two  large  lulab-types  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  thick  shekels.  The  planchets 
are  flat,  non-concave,  as  with  the  other  Jewish  coins  (only  the  coins  of  Antigonos  Mattathias  are  some- 
what concave) ; and  among  the  Royal  Syrian  and  Egyptian  series  one  finds  similar  large  bronzes.  The 
third  group  is  reminiscent  of  the  thick  half  shekels  because  of  their  smooth  surface. 

Attempts  to  assign  these  anonymous  bronze  coins  to  Simon  and  his  house  have  been  made,  but 
their  peculiar  fabric  already  shows  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  the  external  characteristics  of  fabric  and  style,  certain  intrinsic  signs  of  importance 
are  known,  which  permit  the  exact  dating  of  these  hitherto  undated  bronze  coins. 

These  coins  have  the  words  chazi  and  rebia(}/2  and  J4,  i.e.  shekel),  into  which  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  (i.e.  which  are  at  variance  with  all  intrinsic  worth.  Ed.),  and  two  entirely  different  dates: 
the  obverse  legend  begins  with  shenat  arba,  whereas  the  reverse  ends  into  li-geulat  Zijon;  shenat  arba 
stands  for  year  4 according  to  the  calendar,  and  li-geulat  Zijon  expresses  hope  of  delivery  of  Zion  during 
the  coming  year.  This  difference  will  be  gone  into  more  closely  in  the  next  chapter,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt.  Additional  evidence  for  the  dating  is  found  in  the  representation  of 
the  lulabs  and  ethrogs,  which  point  to  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Succoth)  as  the  period  of  ex- 
pected deliverance;  the  coins  were  therefore  struck  in  autumn  of  the  fourth  war  year. 

Important  evidence  has  been  overlooked  jjjy  the  learned  talmud  scholars:  the  talmud  mentions 
repeatedly  "the  money  of  the  emergency”,  but  nobody  knew  how  to  interpret  this.  However,  it  is 
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nothing  different  from  the  "emergency  money’’  (Notgeld),  remembered  from  the  last  war.  Because 
these  coins  were  of  a base  alloy  and  gave  a false  value,  they  were  condemned  by  the  Rabbis,  who 
ruled  they  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 


The  passage  on  the  "money  of  the  emergency”  is  from  M.  A.  Levy  (p.  128),  in  whose  time, 
however,  (World  War)  "Notgeld”  did  not  yet  exist.  The  other  talmud  passages  quoted  by  him  might 
be  capable  of  numismatic  interpretation,  if  a more  experienced  talmud  scholar  would  undertake  it. 


We  now  come  to  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  parts:  shekels, 
drachms,  and  bronzes. 


I.  The  shekels  or  tetradrachms 


Revolutionary  movements  in  antiquity  usually  proclaimed  their  first  successes  and  the  sovereignty 
they  had  attained,  by  the  issue  of  their  own  coins.  This  was  the  case  during  the  first  and  second  revolt 
of  the  Jews.  They  soon  started  to  strike  their  own  coins,  particularly  the  large  silver  pieces  known  as 
shekels.  The  coinage  of  both  revolts  has  many  parallels  and  the  types  of  the  second  revolt  were  mate- 
rially influenced  by  those  of  the  first.  In  accordance  with  the  autonomous  position  of  the  state,  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  the  first  revolt  named  as  possessor  of  the  right  of  coinage  the  capital  Jerushalem 
(Jerushalaim ) kedosha,  or  Jerushalajim  ha-kedosha,  "Jerusalem  the  holy”  modelled  after  (the  Greek 
inscription  on  the  coins  of  " Sacred ) Tyre” ; in  the  case  of  the  second  revolt  it  was  Jerushalem.  In  addi- 
tion, the  date  is  given:  year  1 to  5 in  the  case  of  the  first  revolt,  and  year  1 and  2 with  the  second 
revolt.  But  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt  are  richer  in  their  inscriptions  and  types,  and  thus  afford  a 
better  understanding,  particularly  where  they  give  a magistrate’s  name.  Only  in  one  respect  the  coins  of 
the  first  revolt  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  other — they  give  the  denomination  "Shekel  J Israel",  which 
means  "Shekel  of  Jewish  currency”;  also  half  shekels,  of  which  many  were  issued,  whereas  during  the 
second  revolt  no  halves  were  struck. 


To  place  a value  upon  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt  would  have  been  impossible  at  the  time,  as 
the  coins  were  almost  without  exception  struck  over  older  tetradrachms  of  Antioch,  which  differed  greatly 
in  weight  and  fineness.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  quarter  shekels,  of  which  large  quantities 
were  struck  (with  Jewish  dies),  during  the  second  revolt  over  Roman  denarii  and  Caesarean  drachms. 
On  the  smaller  silver  there  are  found  more  remains  of  the  original  types  than  on  the  large  shekels,  and 
particularly  the  heads  of  Galba  and  his  successors.  With  the  help  of  these  overstrikings  it  became 
possible  to  date  to  the  second  revolt  many  Jewish  coins  the  period  of  which  had  not  been  determined; 
Leopold  Hamburger  deserves  credit  for  this. 

Students  of  Hebrew,  when  asked  about  the  difference  between  li-geulat  and  lecherut,  could  not 
be  of  any  help,  but  now  the  coins  seem  to  have  solved  the  problem. 

As  shown  before,  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt  have  the  dates  1 and  2 — whenever  they  are 
dated — but  added  to  these  are  certain  words  formerly  thought  of  as  part  of  the  date:  after  shenat  achat 
(year  1)  on  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt  (as  well  as  on  the  coppers  of  Eleazar  and  Simon  Nasi)  li- 
geulat  Jisrael  is  added;  after  shenat  b (year  2)  lecherut  Jisrael  is  added.  These  words  do  not,  as  had  been 
generally  assumed,  signify  the  dating  according  to  a new  era  or  possibly  two  new  eras;  they  are  not  in 
the  genitive  case  and  connected  with  the  date,  but  rather  independent  datives  with  the  preposition  le,  ex- 
pressing a desire,  hope  and  perhaps  also  a vow,  similar  to  the  often  used  formulas  lechajim\  ("To  your 
health!”  Ed.),  leshana  towa!  (Happy  Newyear!”  Ed.),  etc. 
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This  expectation,  the  idea  of  the  first  year,  is  Messianic,  and  the  craving  for  ligeulat  (redemp- 
tion),  i.e.  in  a spiritual  sense,  considered  fulfilled,  in  view  of  Bar  Kochba’s  partisans’  recognition — 
though  hastily  and  unjustly — of  their  leader  as  Messiah.  They  considered  themselves  already  redeemed, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  desire  for  ligeulat  no  longer  occurs  in  the  second  year.  The  next  aim  is  the  libera- 
tion of  Israel,  which  was  to  be  understood  as  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  hoped  for  within  the  second 
year.  (Possibly  also  allusion  to  revolts  of  Jewish  populations  elsewhere  in  the  Empire?  T.O.M.) 

The  third  expression  of  expectation  only  occurs  on  the  undated  coins,  and  reads  lecherut  Jerus- 
halem  Jerushalaim,  referring  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  the  capital.  It  seems  no  date  was  given  in 
this  case,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  third  vow  still  was  far  away. 

As  for  the  overall  length  of  the  second  revolt,  Roman  sources  indicate  the  dates  132  to  135  A.D. 
But  a good  many  details  can  be  understood  from  coins,  which  up  to  now  have  been  generally  mis-inter- 
preted,  until  the  increase  of  material  brought  to  an  end  these  false  conclusions. 

We  begin  with  the  shekels,  of  which  the  British  Museum  owns  20  pieces,  comprising  six  varieties; 
in  other  collections,  and  in  trade,  many  additional  specimens  showing  minor  variations  exist,  but  there 
is  only  one  previously  unknown  type,  which  will  be  gone  into  later.  According  to  the  illustrations,  they 
are  all  identical  save  for  minor  mint  symbols,  but  the  inscriptions  show  differences  of  time-determining 
and  monetal  nature,  on  which  rests  the  historical  evidence. 

The  type  of  the  obverse  consists  of  a tetrastyle  temple  front,  the  possible  location  of  which  in  or  at 
the  old,  long  destroyed  temple  has  caused  many  unnecessary  speculations;  it  is  simply  the  traditional 
representation3  of  a temple  by  its  vestibule,  with  a view  inside,  as  was  customary  with  the  coins  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  at  the  time.  Similar  was  the  gold  jewel  with  the  "picture  of  the  Holy  City’’, 
which  Rabbi  Akiba  ben  Joseph  gave  to  his  wife  upon  his  return  from  the  great  journey,  but  which  the 
Nasi  (Prince)  Simeon  refused  his  wife,  because  she  did  not  merit  it  as  did  Akiba’s;  an  idyllic  interlude 
in  bloody  times. 

The  inside  view  was  made  possible  either  by  pushing  apart  the  columns  of  the  colonade,  or  by 
omission  of  the  central  columns;  then  the  divinity  became  visible  in  the  center  of  the  vestibule.  As  the 
Jewish  temple  is  devoid  of  an  idol,  the  Holiest  of  Holies  appearing  in  its  stead  on  the  coins  is  the  opened 
torah  shrine,  with  a curved  cover.  Above  the  architrave  appear  in  lieu  of  a gable  small  space-fillers: 
a small,  thick  or  a large,  thin  cross,  a rosace  (rather  than  a star,  thus  eliminating  (in  the  author’s  opinion. 
Ed.)  the  interpretation  of  Bar  Kochba’s  name  as  "Son  of  the  Star”),  and  finally  a wavy  line.  The  type 
of  the  reverse  is  a very  richly  stylized  lulab  with  an  ethrog  to  the  left,  absent  only  in  one  case  (BMC  10). 
This  choice  of  type  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  revolt  broke  out  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Succoth),  or  because  the  first  successful  results  were  reaped  at  that  time.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  on  other  coins  of  the  period  the  Feast  of  Water-drawing,  celebrated  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  other  drachm  types,  played  a big  part.  The  lulab  and  the  ethrogs  once  before  played  a part  on 
Jewish  coins,  on  the  coins  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  first  revolt  erroneously  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabee 
(BMC,  plate  20);  they  will  be  gone  into  later. 

Some  additional  remarks  must,  however,  be  made  concerning  the  historical  evidence  furnished 
by  the  inscriptions  on  both  sides. 


5 C.  F.  Pick,  Oesterreichische  Jahreshefte  1904. 
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The  obverse  has  either  the  legend  Jerushalem  ( [Jerusbalaim ) or  Sbimeon;  those  with  ]erushalem 
are  the  oldest,  and  they  have  the  date  shenat  achat,  with  the  slogan  ligeulat.  But  even  during  year  2,  a 
portion  of  the  coins  had  the  inscription  ]erushalem  (Jerusbalazm) . One  has  the  obverse  die  of  year  1, 
with  the  reverse  inscription  reading  sch.b. lecher ut  Jisrael.  This  is  a very  rare  type  and  does  not  occur  in 
the  British  Museum;  however  the  Mayer  Collection  (formerly  Allotte  catalogue,  1097,  plate  19)  has  it. 

Then  there  are  two  more  varieties  of  year  2 with  Jerushalem  ( Jerusbalaim ) ; who  the  issuing 
authority  was,  is  not  stated,  but  apparently  even  during  year  1 things  were  well  under  control  in  Jerus- 
alem and  an  official  or  authorized  person  had  charge  of  the  silver  stores,  and  the  minting  of  money.  Of 
the  first  year,  there  exist  copper  coins  of  two  officials : Simon  Nassi  Israel  and  Eleazar  ba  Cohen.  The  first 
shekels  with  "Jerusalem”,  but  without  proper  name,  could  well  have  been  issued  by  Eleazar.  However, 
all  later  shekels  give  in  lieu  of  the  city  name  that  of  Simeon — those  with  "Year”  as  well  as  those 
without  date  but  with  lecberut  Jerushale?n  (Jerusbalaim) . The  position  of  Nassi  Simeon  must  have  been 
strengthened  during  the  second  year  to  the  extent  that  his  right  to  issue  coins  remained  undisputed. 

The  drachms 

Whereas  the  shekels  have  been  treated  with  great  care,  the  small  coins  presented  many  problems, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  contain  much  new  evidence  and  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  the  two  heads 
of  Jewry  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  even  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ben  Joseph.  The  roles  played  by  both  Nassi  Simeon 
and  Eleazar  the  Priest  are  substantially  amended  by  the  coins,  adding  to  what  the  Misbna  contains  about 
these  two  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jabne.  Simeon’s  drachms  cause  no  difficulties:  they  all  have  the 
inscription  lecberut  Jerushalem  and  on  the  other  side  "Simeon”,  spelled  with  five  letters,  and  a large 
bunch  of  grapes,  which  thus  may  be  recognized  as  Nassi’s  coat-of-arms;  at  the  same  time,  they  recall 
the  "golden  grapes”  over  the  main  gate  to  the  temple.  On  the  reverse,  the  same  four  types  found  on 
Eleazar’s  pieces,  occur;  they  include  a single-handled  pitcher  with  a small  palm  branch  attached.  M.  A. 
Levy  called  attention  to  this  religious  implement,  connected,  it  seems,  with  the  Feast  of  Water- drawing, 
and  it  is  as  much  the  coat-of-arms  of  Eleazar,  as  the  grapes  are  Nassi’s.  Then  there  are  the  two 
trumpets,  which  Moses  himself  had  once  constructed  for  signalling  purposes,  but  which  were  also  to  be 
used  at  celebrations,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Misbna  Sukkoth  (the  talmud  commentary  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Ed.).  Furthermore,  a lyre  with  the  number  of  strings  at  variance,  and  lastly,  a large 
palm  branch,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  long  top  part  of  the  lulab. 

The  inscriptions  of  this  extensive  series  prove  the  drachms  to  be  "one  fourths”  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  shekels;  the  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  small  and  as  yet  only  partly  determined 
series  with  shenat  betb  lecberut  Jisrael.  Most  important,  however,  is  the  series  with  three  (viz.ffve)  let- 
ters in  a wreath.  Most  numismatic  students  see  in  them  an  abbreviation  of  Simeon’s  name ; only  de  Saulcv 
found,  independently  of  myself,  the  correct  interpretation,  reading  the  three  letters  shin, mem, ajin  as  the 
first  word  of  the  ancient  prayer  "Hear,  o Isreal!”  (shma  Jisroel”  . . . Ed.).  Numismatists  generally 
repudiated  this  explanation,  on  the  grounds  that  no  analogy  was  known. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  forty  years  ago,  I published  an  article  on  acclamations  on  coins.  I did 
not  know  of  de  Saulcy’s  work,  and  he  did  not  know  of  my  article. 

My  article  concerned  itself  with  congratulatory  expressions  on  occasion  of  the  emperor’s  tenth 
anniversary  of  reign,  among  other  things.  The  meaning  of  the  acclamation  shma  at  the  time  the  second 
revolt  must  be  found  in  the  most  suitable  idea  of  a battle  cry,  something  that  occurred  at  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  and  frequently  in  the  era  of  the  Maccabees.  (Macc.  2,16,16  & 2,13,15:  " The  Lord  Giveth  Vic- 
tory”; and  2,8,23:  ,rGod  Our  Help”). 
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That  this  cannot  be  an  invocation  addressed  to  Simeon  is  demonstrated  by  the  elongated  form  of 
the  inscription,  which  has  but  three  letters  (shin, mem, ajin)  only  on  the  first  coins  of  the  series,  but 
which  later  takes  on  two  more  letters,  waw  and  nun.  What  the  five-letter  inscription  means,  I could  not 
determine,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  inscription  was  to  be  assimilated  with  the  name  of  Simeon.  But 
much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  a possible  parallel  type  to  Simeon’s  grapes — drachms,  but  struck  for, 
or  by,  Eleazar.  This  parallel  type  exists.  BMC  288,  2 and  3 lists  two  denarii  (under  the  heading  of 
"Hybrid  denarii ”)  of  Eleazar  the  Priest  and  Simeon.  The  description  is  correct,  but  the  two  coins  are  not 
hybrids.  By  hybrids  are  understood  coins  struck  with  dies  which  have  no  connection  with  each  other ; such 
errors  occur  particularly  if  two  different  authorities  issue  coins  from  the  same  mint.  This  is  here  the 
case:  these  are  regular  Jewish  coins,  properly  described,  but  both  sides  are  Eleazar’s,  as  seen  in  the  in- 
scription. The  obverse  has  the  inscription  shin, mem, ajin  placed  into  a triangular  arrangement,  within  a 
wreath ; the  reverse  shows  a single-handled  pitcher  with  a palm  branch  and  the  legend  Eleazar  ha  Cohen. 
These  coins  would  be  considered  hybrids ,4  if  the  coin  with  shin, mem, ajin  really  belonged  to  Simeon; 
but  it  is  an  entirely  logical  coin  of  Eleazar  and  the  parallel  obverse  to  the  coin  with  the  pitcher.  As  far 
as  the  wreath  is  concerned,  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  calls  its  links  almond  shaped,  and  they  do  in- 
deed look  like  unpeeleu  almonds.  No  special  relationship  between  Eleazar  and  agriculture  is  known, 
except  that  his  father  dealt  in  oil  and  wine;  thus  the  solution  is  up  to  some  botanist  living  in  Palestine. 

The  bronze  coins 

Many  are  the  relations  between  the  silver  and  bronze  coins  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  various  denominations  are  not  known.  The  interesting  part  is  the  important  role 
played  by  the  bronze  coins;  there  are  three  principal  series,  those  issued  by  the  state  without  the  name  of 
the  mint  official,  those  with  the  name  of  Eleazar  and  those  of  Simeon. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that  all  three  series  show  on  one  side  the  date  with  the  deliver- 
ance formula  following:  sloenat  achat  ligeulat  Jisrael.  This  formula  occurs  but  once  on  the  silver,  i.e.  on 
the  first  shekel.  The  commoner  is  the  hope  formula  of  the  second  year,  sch.b. lecher ut  Jisrael. 

There  is  no  connection  with  a lack  of  silver,  but  the  hope  and  desire  for  liberation  is  stronger  with 
the  people  who  are  forced  to  use  the  smaller  coins,  that  is  bronze.  The  anonymous  coins  have  only  the 
inscription  Jerushalem  within  wreath,  and  the  coins  of  Eleazar,  a bunch  of  grapes  and  the  legend  Eleazar 
ha  Cohen.  Simeon’s  have  the  name  in  full  and  the  title,  Simeon  Nassi  Jisrael.  The  wreath  around  the 
name  often  consists  of  thick  bunches  of  six  leaves  each,  which  may  have  a symbolic  significance,  i.e.  the 
sixth  half  holiday  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  hashanu  rabu.  To  this  also  refers  the  picture  of  the 
amphora,  because  during  the  Feast  of  Water-drawing  fresh  water  was  taken  from  the  well  Siloah.  The 
musical  instruments,  kithara  and  chelys,  are  connected  with  it,  as  are  the  trumpets  already  mentioned  with 
the  drachms.  The  remaining  types  are  palms,  palm  branches,  grapes  and  vine.  Most  coins  of  this  series 
give  no  particular  clues,  but  one  insignificant  series  deserves  attention,  as  it  has  letters  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  palm  tree,  not  chosen  at  random;  and,  without  good  reason,  interpreted  as  the  name  of  Simeon. 
But  they  are  rather  the  same  three  letters  shin, ahem, ajin,  which  have  been  met  with  in  connection  with 
Eleazar,  used  on  his  silver  coins  as  a kind  of  battle  cry;  they  have  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  num- 
bers 47  to  59. 

In  concluding,  it  should  once  more  be  pointed  out  that  the  coins  on  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
have  the  same  hope  formula  lecherut  Jerushalem  ( Jerushalaimj  as  most  silver  shekels.  Some  newly  dis- 
covered pieces  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Dr.  Reiffenberg;  but  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  as  the 
quoted  periodicals  are  not  available  (at  present  at  Gotha.  Ed.). 

4 Real  hybrids  are  the  coins  listed  by  BMC  under  numbers  4 and  5;  both  have  as  obverse  silver  offstrikes  of  a copper  coin 
of  Eleazar;  as  reverse  No.  4 has  a palm  branch,  and  No.  S a lyre  (chelys)  to  be  interpreted  as  harp. 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  COINAGE 

By  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES 
ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM 
OXFORD 

22nd  February  1945 

Dear  Dr.  Mabbott, 

Pressure  of  work  prevented  me  from  tackling,  quite  as  quickly  as  I had  hoped,  the  short  note  on 
the  implications  of  the  Crondall  hoard.  But  I have  now  put  something  together,  and  I hope  that  you 
may  find  it  acceptable  for  the  Numismatic  Review.  It  is  as  brief  and  simple  as  I can  possibly  make  it: 
for  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  although  as  fascinating  as  any  that  I have  yet  touched. 
My  full  findings  and  catalogue  will,  I hope,  be  published  as  a monograph  during  the  course  of  the  next 
year  or  so. 


You  ask  to  what  extent  the  stycas  are  the  result  of  a debased  gold  coinage.  Probably  the  enclosed 
Ms.  gives  a clue  to  the  answer.  Anglo-Saxon  gold  was  an  artificial  growth,  mainly  designed  to  facilitate 
cross-Channel  commerce.  Values  thus  expressed  were  too  high  for  the  ordinary  domestic  market,  which 
thus  reverted  to  silver  which,  throughout  all  English  history,  has  been  the  staple  coinage-metal.  But  I 
suspect  that  Northumbria  failed  to  secure  enough  silver,  and  thus  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  copper 
stycas,  which,  being  issued  by  authority,  could  have  an  artificial  value  legally  put  upon  them. 


I hope  that  all  goes  well  with  you,  and  with  the  Numismatic  Review,  which  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  very  well.  With  kind  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 


C.  H.  V.  Sutherland 


As  a result  of  the  generosity  of  many  who  wished  to  see  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Evans  specially  com- 
memorated, the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford — for  sixty  years  the  object  of  his  special  care — has  been 
able  to  acquire  the  famous  hoard  (now  97  in  number)  of  Saxon  and  Merovingian  coins  found  in  1828 
at  Crondall  in  Hampshire.  Secluded  for  over  a century  in  private  collections,  and  with  its  very  composi- 
tion a matter  of  uncertainty,  it  is  now  at  last  seen,  upon  analysis,  to  comprise  the  majority  of  the  total 
known  specimens  of  the  first  ephemeral  gold  coinage  of  Anglo-Saxon  England;  and,  in  association  with 
other  examples  scattered  through  public  and  private  collections,  it  affords  a striking  picture  of  a century, 
c.  A.D.  570-670,  during  which  England,  under  the  economic  dominance  of  Merovingian  Gaul,  adopted 
gold  as  the  basis  of  currency. 

The  Roman  mints  in  Gaul  closed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
Roman  exodus  early  in  the  5th,  left  Britain  wholly  deprived  of  fresh  supplies  of  currency  in  bulk.  Indeed, 
from  c.  A.D.  425  to  550  her  absorption  of  continental  currency  was  negligible,  and  she  was  forced  to 
demonetize  gold  and  silver  and  even  to  debase  surviving  Roman  copper  to  pieces  of  minute  size.  In 
Gaul,  meanwhile,  late  Roman  coinage,  with  the  gold  tremissis  (l/3rd  solidus ) predominating,  was  still 
derived  from  North  Italian  and  other  mints,  and  was  slowly  transformed  into  a new  form  by  the  Burgun- 
dians and  Merovingian  Franks. 
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In  time,  gold  tremisses  came  to  be  produced  from  many  hundreds  of  local  mints,  bearing  types 
which,  based  at  first  on  contemporary  coins  of  Byzantine  emperors  (the  Crondall  hoard  includes  one 
copied  from  Leo  I),  afterwards  assumed  greater  freedom  of  design.  Finds  of  such  coins  in  England 
suggest  that  from  c.  A.D.  550  she  began  to  absorb  them  in  growing  numbers,  especially  in  the  south- 
eastern districts  of  Kent  and  Wessex,  in  which  the  newly  arrived  Anglo-Saxon  overlords,  themselves  im- 
pregnated with  Franklin  influences,  would  naturally  welcome  a coinage  that  facilitated  reciprocity  of  com- 
merce with  Gaul.  From  this  it  was  but  a short  step  to  the  production  of  gold  in  England  itself,  with 

Merovingian  coins  supplying  many  of  the  earliest  models  for  imitation,  and — as  can  hardly  be  doubted 

Merovingian  goldsmiths  frequently  supplying  the  labour.  The  Crondall  hoard  provides  a number  of  such 
-Anglo-Frankish’  coins:  one  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  coinage  of  Abbo,  famed  for  his  work  at  Chalon- 
sur-Saone  and  Limoges  c.  A.D.  600,  and  others  are  based  upon  yet  other  issues  of  Limoges. 

Kent  was  probably  the  focus  of  the  first  English  coinage:  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Ethelbert  I (c.  A.D.  561-616)  to  Bertha  daughter  of  Charibert  I of  Paris  strengthened  Anglo- 
Frankish  ties.  Bertha  herself  was  a devout  Christian:  to  her  chaplain,  Bishop  Lindhardus,  must  almost 
certainly  be  ascribed  the  gold  LEVDARDVS  EP(iscopu)S  medalet  found  at  Canterbury  near  the  site  of 
her  small  church.  Augustine’s  mission  in  A.D.  597,  Ethelbert’s  subsequent  conversion,  and  the  official 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Kent  and  Essex  (with  episcopal  sees  at  Rochester  and  London)  probably 
marked  a turning-point  in  English  coinage;  for  in  Gaul  the  church  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
national  economy.  Henceforward  a large  proportion  of  English  gold  displayed  Christian  symbolism:  the 
first  coinage  of  London,  struck  probably  between  604,  when  the  see  was  created,  and  61 6,  when  heathen 
reaction  swept  Kent  and  Essex,  was  a purely  ecclesiastical  one,  as  a unique  series  in  the  Crondall  hoard 
shows.  The  hoard  also  shows  how  this  coinage  was  followed  by  illiterate  (and  presumaby  unofficial) 
issues.  Essex  and  London  remained  outside  the  Christian  fold  for  half  a century.  But  in  Kent  Ethelbert’s 
successor  Eadbald  (A.D.  616-640)  was  converted,  and  perhaps  issued  the  coinage  (represented  in  the 
Crondall  hoard)  marked  'Auduarlth  Reges’,  in  an  essentially  Christian  tradition:  the  hoard  also  fur- 
nishes a Christian  coinage  of  an  unknown  King  Ean . The  same  tradition  characterizes  certain  coins 

which,  instead  of  bearing  the  name  of  a regal  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  show  the  names  of  moneyers 
alone,  such  as  Eusebius,  who  worked  at  Canterbury,  and  Witmen,  who  is  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  district. 

Alongside  these  issues  there  developed  another  and  quite  distinct  strain  of  coinage,  with  types 
based  indiscriminately  upon  the  many  obsolete  Roman  coins  (of  copper,  silver,  and  gold)  which  turned 
up,  then  as  now,  at  random.  Many  such  issues  are  known;  and  the  fact  that  some  bear  inscriptions  in 
Runic  letters  suggests  production  in  centres  not  yet  fully  touched  with  the  civilizing  influences  newly  trans- 
mitted from  the  continent.  In  workmanship,  however,  they  did  not  lag  behind,  as  the  Crondall  hoard 
shows  with  its  unique  series  imitating  the  copper  coins  of  the  4th-century  emperor  Licinius.  And  they 
were  to  endure:  Peada  of  Mercia,  when  he  began  to  coin  c.  A.D.  650  or  just  after,  followed  this  Roman- 
izing tradition,  which  was  also  to  affect  the  subsequent  coinage  of  silver  sceattas. 

The  Crondall  hoard  does  not  include  any  coin  which  serves  to  date  either  its  burial  or  (by  implica- 
tion) the  chronological  limits  of  this  early  English  gold.  But  it  gives  certain  pointers.  It  contains  cer- 
tain Merovingian  coins  which  may,  on  comparative  grounds  of  style,  be  assigned  to  the  period  c.  A.D.  660. 
A^id  it  is  exclusively  a gold  hoard.  Now  Peada’s  gold  coinage  in  central  England,  just  mentioned, 
quickly  degenerates  into  silver  (his  successor  Ethelred,  c.  A.D.  675-700,  struck  in  silver  only),  and  the 
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same  fate  overtook  another  gold  'Romanizing’  series  which,  though  common,  is  not  represented  in  the 
hoard:  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century  certainly  saw  the  English  coinage  abandon  gold  in  favour  of 
silver — a declension  enforced  by  a similar  though  slower  declension  in  the  economics  of  Gaul.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  the  declension  in  Mercia  preceded  that  in  southern  England,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  it  was  delayed  in  southern  England  much  after  c.  A.D.  670.  That  is  to  say,  the  hoard  was  concealed 
probably  in  the  decade  660-670:  by  that  time  silver  sceattas  had  appeared  in  Mercia  and  were  soon  to 
be  seen  in  the  south. 

Oxford’s  acquisition  of  the  Crondall  hoard  has  made  it  possible  to  integrate  the  gold  coinage 
of  a period  which,  however  short,  is  immensely  interesting.  After  a century  and  a half  of  British  isola- 
tion, the  infiltration  of  continental  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes  supplied  the  stimulus  necessary  for  the 
revival  of  Anglo-Gallic  contacts.  These  contacts,  at  first  hesitant,  later  strengthened  by  the  policy  of  the 
Kentish  Kings  and  by  the  spread  of  the  church,  necessarily  involved  the  use  of  gold,  upon  which  Mero- 
vingian economy  was  based.  But  the  strength  of  the  English  gold  coinage— restricted  in  any  case  to  Kent, 
Essex,  Wessex  and  Mercia — depended  intimately  upon  that  of  Gaul;  and  the  economic  decline  which 
began  to  blight  the  Merovingian  system  of  coinage  by  c.  A.D.  700  had  already  proved  fatal  to  the  ancil- 
lary English  system  a generation  earlier. 


A FORGOTTEN  VARIETY  OF  THE  SAXONIAN  PREMIUM 
COIN  FOR  FARMERS,  OF  1765 
By  Henry  Grunthal 

In  1765  Frederic  August  III  ordered  the  issue  of  special  coins  as  reward  to  farmers  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  progressive  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  This  coin  was  described  in 
1766  by  Madai  in  the  second  volume  of  his  famous  Taler  Cabinet.  Compare  his  ^52 66.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  coin  is  as  follows: 

SAXONY.  Frederic  August  III  1763-1806.  Thick  Double  Premium  Convention  Taler  1765, 
issued  as  reward  to  farmers.  Obverse.  FRID:AUGUST:D:G:DUX  SAX:ELECTOR  Bust  in  Roman 
armor  to  right.  Reverse.  ZUR  BELOHNUNG  - DES  FLEISES  Oval  Saxonian  shield  under  Elector’s  hat 
between  laurel  branches.  In  the  exergue:  E.D.C ./  V.EINE  FEINE  MARCK/  1765.  The  dies  for  this 
coin  were  made  by  Ernst  Dietrich  Croll,  who  was  mintmaster  at  Dresden  from  1764  to  1778. 

In  its  usual  form,  the  coin  is  not  scarce  at  all.  One  finds  it  listed  in  all  the  better  known  Saxony 
collections,  as  for  instance:  Vogel,  Kneist,  Merseburger,  Penzig,  Rudolph,  and  of  course  in  the  Reimmann 
catalogue.  They  all  refer  to  Madai  5266.  It  escaped  the  attention  of  these  above  mentioned  numis- 
matists, that  there  is  a distinct  variety  which  I discovered  the  other  day  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Paul 
Straub  of  Summit,  N.  J.  The  coin  has  the  identical  reverse  but  is  distinctly  different  in  obverse  design, 
as  one  can  see  by  comparison  of  the  above  pictures.  The  less  known  variety  has  richer  curls  which  are 
more  protruding  under  the  bust,  and  longer  breast  armor.  At  first  I thought  that  I discovered  a new 
variety.  However  when  going  through  my  library  I found  one  old  book  titled:  "Denkmuenzen  Fried- 
rich Augusts  von  Sachsen”  Leipzig,  1830,  which  describes  the  coins  only  briefly,  but  has  pictures  of  all 
the  commemorative  coins  issued  under  the  rule  of  Frederic  August  III.  Compare  plate  XIV, 43.  And  in 
this  book  we  find  a picture  of  this  apparently  scarce  variety  of  the  obverse  die.  The  fact  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  for  over  a century  makes  a republication  desirable. 
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U.  S.  COPPER  PATTERNS  OF  THE  1820’s 

By  Lenox  R.  Lohr 

The  October  issue  of  the  Numismatic  Review  contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Morton  M.  Stack  describ- 
ing two  pattern  coins.  I was  particularly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  half-dollar  of  1822  struck 
in  copper,  for  this  coin  is  typical  of  a group  that  merits  investigation.  Adams  and  Woodin  list  the  fol- 
lowing pattern  coins  which  are  reputed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  mint  during  this  period: 


AW  No. 

34  50  cents  1822 

35  50  cents  1824 

36  50  cents  1825 

37  25  cents  1827 

38  50  cents  1830 

39  V4  Eagle  1831 

40  y2  Eagle  1834 


There  is  reason  to  be  skeptical  of  the  legitimacy  and  rarity  not  only  of  the  coins  listed  above,  but 
also  of  the  large  number  of  similar  coins  not  recorded  in  this  book.  They  may  be  patterns  struck  nor- 
mally at  the  mint,  but  some  of  them  which  have  come  to  my  attention  suggest  otherwise.  There  are 
before  me  as  I write,  a number  of  these  coins,  some  of  which  are  listed  and  others  are  not.  They  include 
two  fifty-cent  pieces  of  1823  with  the  edges  lettered;  two  fifty-cent  pieces  of  1825  with  the  edges  lettered; 
one  fifty-cent  piece  of  1826  with  plain  edge;  and  one  fifty-cent  piece  of  1831  with  lettered  edge.  All 
of  them  are  in  copper,  and  what  is  particularly  to  the  point,  all  show  definite  signs  of  having  been  in 
circulation,  with  that  smoothness  which  comes  from  handling.  The  wear  is  in  degrees,  their  condition 
varying  from  very  fine  to  so  smooth  that  the  date  is  illegible.  Only  one  piece  shows  any  trace  of  silver 
plating,  and  this  in  a few  specks  at  the  line  of  milling.  They  all  differ  in  minor  points  from  the  silver 
coins  of  the  regular  issue  which  I happen  to  have  in  my  possession.  They  are  all  of  a denomination 
which  would  make  counterfeiting  profitable  and  are  struck  in  a metal  which  is  easy  to  plate.  Those  listed 
by  A-W  and  those  which  I have  seen  are  all  dated  within  a fifteen-year  period. 

The  first  impression  would  be  that  they  are  counterfeits,  struck  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
among  the  public,  made  of  a base  metal  and  silver  plated  for  appearance.  But,  if  this  is  true,  how  does 
one  account  for  the  excessive  wear  from  circulation  for,  obviously,  once  the  thin  silver  plate  had  worn 
off,  they  would  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  a real  half-dollar  that  they  would  not  deceive  even  a child. 
It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  carried  as  pocket  pieces,  but  not  all  of  them.  Could  it 
be  that  once  the  silver  plating  had  worn  off,  they  were  considered  as  merely  minor  copper  coins  of  the 
value  of  one  cent  and  circulated  at  their  intrinsic  copper  value  for  an  appreciable  number  of  years?  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  was  during  the  era  when  there  was  considerable  foreign  money  in  general  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States. 

The  alternative  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  mint  as  patterns  or  as  die-strikes  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  new  dies  in  a soft  metal,  or  as  re-strikes  made  from  the  old  dies  before  they  were  destroyed.  But, 
if  any  of  these  circumstances  be  true,  how  does  one  account  for  the  wear  from  circulation?  Of  the  one 
thousand  U.  S.  pattern  coins  and  die-strikes  in  my  collection,  not  one  of  them  shows  the  slightest  sign  of 
ever  having  been  in  circulation.  Of  course  a few  patterns  (kept  as  pocket  pieces)  have  been  circulated 
by  mistake  but  instances  are  decidedly  unusual. 
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Is  it  not  probable  that  these  coins  are  in  somewhat  the  same  category  as  the  familiar  counterfeits 
— dimes,  quarters,  halves,  dollars  and  gold  pieces  of  the  50’s,  60’s,  and  70’s?  These  coins  usually  were 
struck  in  brass  and  show  definite  signs  of  much  wear,  with  no  trace  of  their  silver  or  gold  plating. 

This  situation  is  sufficiently  serious  that  whenever  I am  offered  a "pattern”  of  a silver  or  gold  coin 
struck  in  either  brass  or  copper  from  "regular  dies”,  I check  for  signs  of  circulation  and  carefully  com- 
pare it  to  a coin  of  known  authenticity.  It  is  my  belief  that  many  of  these  coins,  including  some  listed 
in  Adams  and  Woodin,  are  not  patterns  but  almost  certainly  contemporary  counterfeits. 

I would  be  glad  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  who  possess  these  copper  "patterns”  of  the 
1820’s,  would  carefully  check  them  against  all  known  varieties  of  authentic  coins  to  determine  if  they 
were  trully  struck  from  the  original  dies.  I would  also  like  to  know  if  anyone  possesses  one  of  these  coins 
in  uncirculated  condition,  definitely  struck  from  authentic  dies  and  showing  no  traces  of  having  been 
silver  plated. 


THE  "ROBESPIERRE”  5 DECIMES  OF  1793 

By  Shepard  Pond-j* 


1 0 * EG  ALIT  E L1BERTE  IMD1VI  SIBILATE 


(As  we  go  to  press  the  sad  news  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  Shepard  Pond,  and  in  the  greatest 
sorrow  we  write  these  lines  of  tribute  as  preface  to  what  is  probably  his  last  contribution.  Mr. 
Pond,  who  lived  at  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  was  too  well  known  as  an  outstanding  numismatist 
to  need  much  description  here.  The  chief  of  his  interests  was  the  French  series,  but  he  knew  an 
immense  amount  not  only  about  that,  but  everything  that  touched  on  it.  He  was  active  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  and  in  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  His  modesty  led  him 
to  decline  a position  on  the  board  of  advisors  of  the  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW.  But  actually  he 
was  constantly  giving  us  advice,  and  good  advice.  No  tribute  could  be  sufficient,  no  praise  too 
great  for  the  kindness  Shepard  Pond  displayed,  wherever  his  help  was  called  for  in  the  numismatic 
field.  We  pay  a tribute  to  our  beloved  friend  and  advisor.  In  his  work,  Shepard  Pond  still  lives. 
The  Editors.) 
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• PATTERN"  HALF  DOLLARS 
and  AN  INDUSTRIAL  TOKEN 
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The  10th  of  August  1792  was  one  of  the  momentous  days  of  the  French  Revolution  for  it  was 
then  that  the  Parisians  stormed  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  Swiss  Guard  was  massacred,  and  the 
King  Louis  XVI  placed  himself  and  his  family  under  the  protection  of  the  increasingly  revolutionary 
National  Assembly.  January  21st,  1793  he  went  under  the  guillotine,  the  Republic  having  been  pro- 
claimed September  22,  1792. 

The  10th  of  August,  1793,  the  anniversary  of  the  storming  of  the  Tuilleries  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a great  festival  in  Paris  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Republic,  a parade  of  civic  virtue,  a reunion 
of  true  Frenchmen  and  the  proclamation  of  a constitution. 

This  imposing  gathering  attended  by  representatives  from  all  of  France  was  commemorated  by 
a number  of  medals  (Hennin,  nos.  526  to  530)  but  curiously  enough  that  authorized  by  the  Assembly 
was  never  struck.  For  it  the  famous  artist  David,  a member  of  the  Assembly,  supplied  a design  the 
obverse  of  which  carried  the  figure  of  Nature  and  "the  touching  scene  of  the  regeneration.’’  The  execu- 
tion of  the  medal  was  to  be  confided  to  Dupre  the  engraver-general  of  the  coins  of  the  republic.  While 
this  medal  was  never  struck  the  subject  indicated  for  the  obverse  was  used  in  the  5 decimes  piece  described 
in  this  article. 

Hitherto  the  French  monetary  system  had  been  based  on  the  livre1  divided  into  twenty  sols, 
each  of  the  latter  composed  of  twelve  deniers.  Now  under  the  influence  of  the  newly  introduced  metric 
system  the  Assembly  began  groping  towards  a decimal  currency.  By  its  decree  of  August  24,  1793  it 
divided  the  hvre  into  ten  parts,  each  a decime;  in  turn  the  decime  was  subdivided  into  ten  parts  each 
a centime.  Essays  only  exist  of  the  pieces  of  one  decime,  five  centimes  and  one  centime  authorized  by 
this  same  decree.  This  innovation  is  however  interesting  as  for  the  first  time  not  only  was  the  decimal 
system  applied  to  the  denominations  but  also  the  weight  of  these  proposed  coins  was  expressed  in  metric 
terms,  as  was  later  that  of  our  piece. 

Soon  the  convention  supplemented  its  decree  on  the  pieces  just  mentioned,  but  never  issued, 
by  one  dated  September  12th,  1793  authorizing  a bronze  piece  of  five  decimes,  "to  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  minor  transactions.”  This  piece  which  was  to  weigh  forty  to  the  grave2  was  beautifully 
engraved  and  can  best  be  described  by  the  terms  of  the  decree  authorizing  it, — "Each  piece  shall  bear 
the  figure  of  Nature  seated  making  to  gush  forth  from  her  bosom  the  water  of  regeneration.”3  The 
President  of  the  Convention  holding  an  olive  branch  is  shown  offering  a cup  to  an  envoy  of  the  local 
assemblies  who  bears  a flag.  In  the  exergue  is  the  date  10  Aout,  1793  beneath  which  is  the  level  of 
equality.  The  legend  is  "Regeneration  frangaise”  with  the  name  of  the  engraver-general  Dupre4  appear- 
ing on  the  pedestal. 


1 The  LIVRE,  the  French  pre-Revolutionary  monetary  unit  was  nearly  the  worth  of  the  FRANC  which  was  established  in 
1795  as  the  unit.  Actually  80  francs  were  equivalent  to  81  livres. 

1 The  GRAVE  established  as  the  unit  of  weight  under  the  newly  introduced  metric  system,  was  a cube,  one-tenth  of  a 
metre  or  ten  centimetres  on  each  edge,  of  water  just  above  freezing.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  a standard  of  weight 
and  was  superseded  by  the  centigramme.  It  is  now  known  as  the  kilogramme  and  the  word  GRAVE  has  been  passed  out  of 
usage. 

3 The  design  of  this  fountain-statue  was  taken  from  the  temporary  statue  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  in  Paris  where 
were  enacted  the  first  ceremonies  in  the  celebration  of  August  10,  1793  at  which  time  Robespierre  dominated  the  government 
of  France. 

1 Augustin  Dupre  (b.  1748.  d.  1833)  by  winning  in  1791  the  competitions  both  for  designing  and  engraving  the  new  coin- 
age was  appointed  engraver  general  for  all  French  mints,  a position  he  held  until  1802.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  in  the  United 
States  as  having  executed  several  medals  relating  to  the  American  Revolution. 
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The  reverse  shows  within  the  circular  legend,  "Republique  Frangaise”,  a wreath  formed  by  a 
branch  of  olive  and  a branch  of  oak,  within  which  is  the  value  of  the  piece  (five  declines)  with  the 
year  of  the  Republican  calendar,  the  mint  mark,  in  this  case  A for  Paris,  and  a liberty  cap  below. 

The  decree  specified  that  the  edge  should  carry  the  incuse  words  "Egalite,  liberte,  indivisibility. ” 

This  piece  which  is  3 6mm  in  diameter  is  shown  in  Hennin,  No.  608.  A variety  with  smooth  edge 
is  his  No.  609.  Dewamin  illustrates  these  in  Volume  III  Plate  16  as  Nos.  11  and  12  respectively  and  adds 
as  his  No.  13  another  variety  without  the  name  Dupre  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  Millin  in  his  work 
which  antedated  Hennin  and  is  far  less  complete  than  Hennin  shows  the  "Dupre”  obverse  on  Plate 
XXIII,  No.  87.  Ciani  illustrates  them  under  No.  373  sq. 

Hennin  states  that  although  this  piece  was  struck,  its  nominal  value  so  exceeded  its  metallic 
worth  that  "it  was  not  put  into  circulation,  or  if  so,  only  in  a most  limited  way.”  Following  this  lead 
perhaps,  Dewamin  placed  it  as  an  essay  when  publishing  his  big  work  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
which  makes  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  coin  had  so  been  regarded  for  some  seventy-five  years.  Some 
numismatists  had  even  come  to  treat  it  as  a commemorative  medal. 

These  interpretations  of  the  piece  were  generally  accepted  until  at  the  May  11th,  1911  meeting 
of  the  Societe  frangaise  de  numismatique  the  eminent  authority  Paul  Bordeaux  brought  up  the  subject  and 
showed  documents  discovered  at  Rennes  in  Brittany,  copies  of  which  had  apparently  been  sent  out  to  the 
country  at  large  fairly  soon  after  issuance  of  the  five  decimes  piece.  These  implied  that  there  had  been 
a general  distribution  of  the  coin  followed  by  an  almost  immediate  withdrawal  of  it  from  circulation 
based  upon  the  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Hennin,  of  its  excessively  high  nominal  value  inasmuch  as  five 
decimes  equalled  monetarily  ten  sols  (each  value  equalling  one-half  of  a livre)  yet  the  amount  of  metal 
in  only  two  sols  was  about  the  same  as  the  "Robespierre”  piece,  contained,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  of  the  very  eminent  French  numismatist  of  a hundred  years 
ago,  Cartier5,  who  knowing  Hennin’s  work  and  writing  in  1839,  stated  that  77556  pieces  were  struck, 
spoke  of  them  as,  "these  unusual  pieces  which  appear  in  all  our  collections,  always  unused”,  but  were 
not  put  into  general  circulation  because  of  being  greatly  overrated  in  value  and  therefor  refused  by  the 
public,  as  a result  of  which  most  of  them  were  melted  down. 

This  falls  in  both  with  Hennin’s  statement  that  these  pieces  did  not  get  into  circulation  as  well 
as  with  Bordeaux’s  announcement  of  his  discovery  of  a general  notification  for  their  recall;  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  large  number  of  coins  had  been  sent  out  to  various  localities  for  general  distribution 
and  were  just  beginning,  or  were  about  to  be,  issued  in  volume  all  over  the  country. 
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THE  GEORGE  CROSS  AND  THE  GEORGE  MEDAL 

By  J.  Hunt  Deacon 

It  was  no  doubt  the  different  type  of  warfare,  experienced  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  "Blitz,” 
when  the  civilian  population  were  brought  into  the  front  line  of  hostilities,  that  was  in  a way  respon- 
sible for  the  addition  of  the  two  new  decorations  to  the  already  interesting  list  of  British  Awards. 

The  VICTORIA  CROSS  has  been,  since  its  creation  in  1856,  the  most  coveted  of  all  decorations 
possible  for  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Empire-Commonwealth  (a  term  I prefer  to  any  others) 
to  gain,  but  the  receipt  of  this  was  not  within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  the  civilian  population  of  a 
country  at  war,  whose  courage  and  gallantry  have  been  on  the  home  front  just  as  heroic  as  many  of 
those  in  the  actual  battle  front. 

In  order  to  recognise  such  heroism,  new  awards  had  to  be  considered,  and  so  the  GEORGE 
CROSS  and  GEORGE  MEDAL  were  instituted  on  September  23rd,  of  1940. 

THE  GEORGE  CROSS 

This  ranks  with  and  immediately  after  the  Victoria  Cross — which  means  that  it  is  really  equal  to 
the  former  medal— being  the  civilian  equivalent;  and  it  would  only  be  in  a case  where  a person  had  re- 
ceived both  the  Victoria  Cross  and  the  George  Cross  that  the  former  would  take  the  precedence. 

The  award  was  for  the  performance  of  deeds  of  valour  by  civilians,  particularly  such  acts  of  gal- 
lantry arising  out  of  enemy  action.  By  its  creation,  the  Medal  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  for 
Gallantry  (E.  G.  M.)  became  obsolete,  and  holders  of  the  earlier  medal  became  eligible  for  the  new  Cross. 

DESCRIPTION 

METAL— SILVER  (Sterling). 

SIZE — 57/32"  across  and  high. 

O:  A plain  Greek  cross,  55/32"  across,  bordered  by  a sunken  portion  (1/32"  wide)  ; in  the 
angles  of  which,  the  Royal  Cypher  (VI  within  a G.)  ; and  surmounted  with  a raised  circular  field  (26/32" 
diam.,)  upon  which,  commencing  at  the  bottom  left  FOR  GALLANTRY  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
which  is  divided  by  a rosette  between  two  pellets,  which  are  centred ; in  centre  on  a slightly  raised  cir- 

cular field  (19/32  in  diam.,)  a representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  to  right. 

R:  Plain  (the  name  of  the  recipient  is  inscribed  here). 

At  the  top,  a loop  for  suspension. 

CLASP.  Size  10/32"  x 51/32". 

O:  Upon  a sunk  rectangular  field  (6/ 32"  x 48/32")  a conventional  spray  of  laurel  leaves  ten 
at  each  side. 

R:  Plain. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  clasp,  a loop  for  suspension— a silver  link  unites  the  two  loops. 

RIBBON.  Size  \y2"  wide,  and  1 20/32"  high.  Garter  blue,  corded,  the  bottom  of  which  passes 

through  the  clasp;  and  at  the  top  of  the  ribbon,  at  the  back,  broach  fastening. 
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THE  GEORGE  MEDAL 

This  is  actually  a second  class  award  to  the  Cross. 

DESCRIPTION 

METAL— SILVER  (Sterling). 

SIZE — 45/32"  in  diam.  Thickness  4/32". 

O:  On  a slightly  sunk  field,  leaving  a raised  rim  1/32"  wide,  commencing  at  left  centre 
GEORGIVS  VI  D:  G:  BR:  OMN:  REX  ET  INDIAE  IMP:,  divided  between  the  *D'  and  the  G’ 
by  the  top  of  the  crown;  in  centre,  a crowned  truncated  head  of  His  Majesty  King  George  VI,  to  left, 
below  the  truncation  of  which  in  minute  letters  to  right,  P.M.  (Percy  Metcalfe — the  designer). 

R:  On  a sunk  field,  leaving  a raised  rim  1/32"  wide,  commencing  at  the  bottom  left  THE 
GEORGE  MEDAL,  divided  between  the  first  and  second  words  by  a portion  of  the  horse’s  tail;  and 
between  the  second  and  third  words,  by  the  head  of  the  Saint  and  that  of  the  horse;  in  centre  upon  un- 
even ground  which  formes  an  exergue,  a representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — a completely 
new  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  the  type-theme,  (here  the  horse,  viewed  from  the  back  and  off-side, 
rears  up  upon  its  hind  legs  to  the  right,  while  the  Saint,  his  head  encircled  with  a nimbus,  spears  the 
Dragon  with  a lance  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand;  the  dragon  too  rears  up  towards  the  right.) 

E:  Plain  (the  name  of  the  recipient  is  inscribed  here). 

At  the  top  of  the  medal,  an  ornamental  attachment,  holding  a silver  ring-loop,  the  top  of  which 
passes  through  the  ribbon. 

RIBBON.  Size  H/2"  wide,  and  134"  high.  Brick-red,  corded,  with  five  vertical  stripes  (2/32" 
wide)  of  Royal  blue,  leaving  between  them  stripes  of  the  background  colour  (5/32"  wide).  The  bottom 
corners  of  the  ribbon  are  folded  under  to  allow  for  its  passing  through  the  ring-loop.  At  the  top  of 
the  ribbon,  at  the  back,  a broach  fastening. 


The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  kindly  furnished  Dy  the  British  Information  Service,  New  York. 


A COIN  OF  AUGUSTUS  FROM  A RECUT  DIE 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  "as”  of  Augustus,  struck  by  the  moneyer  C.  Gallius 
Lupercus,  of  the  regular  types  (Cohen  436:BMC  Republic, II, p.60, no. 45 10;  BMC  Empire,I,p.35,no.l74) 
with  obverse  inscription  TRIBUNIC  POTEST  CAESAR  AVGVSTVS  and  bare  head  to  right;  and  re- 
verse, the  legend  C GALLIVS  LVPERCVS  IIIVIR  A A A F F around  large  S C.  The  letters  CVS  of 
Lupercus  however  show  plainly  beneath  them  traces  of  the  letters  CA  or  GA,  and  careful  examination 
convinced  us  that  the  name  of  the  magistrate  is  wholly  cut  over  another  name,  the  "ghost”  inscription 
being  pretty  certainly  C ASINIVS  GALLVS,  generally  supposed  to  be  a colleague  of  Lupercus  in  B.C. 
15.  This  is  definitely  not  a case  of  a restrike  but  of  an  altered  die.  Why  the  name  of  one  colleague  was 
substituted  for  another  when  the  original  lettering  presumably  became  worn  is  problematical.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  number  of  coins  of  each  moneyer  more  or  less  equal;  less  probable, 
but  not  impossible  that  Asinius  Gallus  died,  or  (as  must  be  considered  if  he  is  rightly  identified  with  a 
person  who  was  consul  in  B.C.8)  that  he  resigned  his  office  during  the  year.  Recutting  of  dies  may  have 
been  a common  ancient  custom,  but  imperfect  recutting  which  allows  restoration  of  the  earlier  legend 
is  apparently  highly  unusual. 
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METHODS  OF  DISTINGUISHING  CAST  FROM  STRUCK  COINS 

By  Earle  R.  Caley 

When  occasion  arises  to  determine  whether  a coin  was  produced  by  casting,  striking,  or  by  a com- 
bination of  casting  and  striking,  two  quite  distinct  reasons  may  exist  for  seeking  such  information.  One 
is  essentially  scientific  in  nature,  arising  from  natural  curiosity  or  from  a desire  to  obtain  fundamental 
knowledge  about  the  way  in  which  coins  of  a given  type  were  made.  The  other  is  essentially  utilitarian, 
arising  from  the  desire  or  the  need  to  determine  whether  a given  coin  is  an  imitation,  or  a deliberate 
forgery  made  with  intent  to  deceive,  of  an  original  known  to  have  been  produced  officially  in  a certain 
manner.  Ordinarily  in  this  second  category  the  problem  is  to  determine  merely  whether  a questioned  coin 
was  formed  entirely  by  casting  instead  of  being  struck  on  either  a cast  or  forged  flan  since  struck  imita- 
tions or  forgeries  of  originals  produced  by  casting  are  virtually  unknown. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  method  by  which  a given  type  of  coin  was  produced  should  in  general 
be  determined  by  the  most  certain  procedure  known,  a procedure  which,  in  addition  to  affording  cer- 
tainty, yields  information  about  the  metallurgical  history  of  a coin  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
Unfortunately,  this  particular  procedure  involves  the  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  a representative 
coin,  but  since  it  is  ordinarily  applied  in  the  study  of  ancient  coins,  of  which  poor  duplicate  specimens 
are  usually  available,  the  sacrifice  of  a coin  for  the  purpose  is  of  no  moment,  especially  in  view  of  the 
gain  in  knowledge  that  will  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  imitation  or  forgery  nearly 
always  arises  with  an  individual  coin,  usually  of  modern  origin,  and  it  is  generally  neither  desirable 
nor  possible  to  mar  the  coin  in  any  way  in  the  course  of  determining  the  method  by  which  it  was 
made.  Under  such  a restriction  the  determination  cannot  always  be  made  with  certainty,  though  in  most 
cases  it  can,  and  if  not  with  certainty  at  least  with  a considerable  degree  of  probability.  Of  course,  if 
a number  of  doubtful  coins  of  identical  type  are  available,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  systematic 
forgery,  then  the  determination  of  the  method  of  manufacture  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  for  scien- 
tific purposes  and  with  equal  certainty. 

The  procedure  by  which  the  internal  structure  of  a coin  may  be  revealed  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  hence  the  method  of  manufacture  determined,  involves  a series  of  operations  that  require  some  special 
apparatus  and  a certain  amount  of  experience  and  skill.  Since  a detailed  description  of  this  procedure 
would  take  many  pages  only  a bare  outline  of  it  may  be  given  here.  The  coin  to  be  studied  is  usually  first 
sawn  into  two  or  more  parts,  though  if  very  small  this  may  not  be  desirable.  One  or  more  of  these 
parts,  or  the  entire  coin,  is  then  mounted  by  means  of  a fusible  alloy  or  a special  cement  in  a convenient 
holder  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  exposed  in  relief  the  part  of  the  coin  to  be  examined.  For  best  results 
the  exposed  part  should  be  an  entire  diametrical  cross  section.  It  is  also  sometimes  desirable  to  examine 
in  addition  a surface  section  across  one  of  the  faces.  The  exposed  metal  is  first  ground  down  roughly  to 
a plane  surface  by  means  of  a grinding  belt  or  wheel.  This  is  followed  by  hand  grinding  on  a series 
of  flat  surfaces  covered  with  emery  paper,  the  first  paper  being  rather  coarse  and  the  succeeding  ones  of 
increasing  degrees  of  fineness.  When  the  surface  of  the  metal  has  finally  been  made  plane  and  smooth  it 
is  then  polished,  usually  by  rubbing  on  wet  flat  surfaces  of  felt  impregnated  with  alundum  powder.  This 
polishing  operation  is  also  conducted  in  stages  with  powders  of  increasing  degrees  of  fineness.  There  is 
thus  finally  obtained  a surface  with  a mirror-like  finish. 
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The  next  step  is  to  etch  the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  metal  with  a suitable  chemical  re- 
agent. A reagent  is  chosen  that  will  exert  a gentle  selective  corrosive  action,  dissolving  out  the  more 
soluble  metal  and  leaving  behind  in  microscopic  relief  the  less  soluble.  In  this  way  the  crystal  or  grain 
structure  of  the  metal  is  made  evident  when  examined  under  magnification.  The  choice  of  etching 
agent  is  largely  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  alloy,  and  often  more  than  one  agent  must  be 
applied  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  effect.  Preliminary  examination  with  a microscope  is  the  means 
used  to  judge  whether  the  metal  is  being  etched  properly.  This  etching  operation  is  generally  tedious 
and  often  difficult.  Sometimes  the  wrong  reagent  is  used,  sometimes  the  right  one  incorrectly,  and  some- 
times the  etching  proceeds  too  far  before  it  can  be  stopped.  In  either  event  the  surface  of  the  metal 
must  be  repolished  and  the  etching  operation  started  anew.  After  successful  etching  the  surface  is  washed 
with  distilled  water  to  stop  the  action  of  the  etching  agent  and  to  remove  all  of  it.  Then  the  water  is 
removed  by  flooding  the  surface  with  some  organic  solvent  such  as  alcohol  or  acetone,  after  which  the 
specimen  is  dried.  As  the  final  step  the  properly  dried  and  etched  metal  surface  is  carefully  examined  at 
various  magnifications  with  a metallurgical  microscope.  At  the  same  time  it  is  often  desirable  to  take 
photographs  of  the  magnified  surface  for  purposes  of  study  and  of  record. 

As  seen  under  the  microscope  the  crystal  or  grain  structure  of  the  metal  of  the  coin  usually 
yields  much  detailed  information  about  the  way  in  which  the  metal  was  treated  in  the  course  of  form- 
ing it  into  the  finished  coin.  If  the  coin  was  produced  entirely  by  casting,  the  crystals  of  grains  are  as  a 
rule  relatively  large  and  their  shape  is  undistorted.  Very  often  they  have  a dendritic  form,  which  is  highly 
characteristic  of  cast  metal.  In  this,  a very  long  and  narrow  crystal  will  have  attached  to  it,  usually  at 
right  angles,  numerous  narrow  shorter  crystals,  and  these  in  turn  may  have  attached  to  them  in  the  same 
way  still  shorter  crystals.  A good  example  of  this  formation  was  found  by  the  writer1  in  a bronze  coin 
of  Ptolemy  I,  and  Elam2  found  this  structure  in  a very  marked  form  in  a forgery  of  a Bactrian  tetradrachm. 
If  the  coin  was  struck  on  a cast  blank  the  crystals  in  the  interior  of  the  flan  will  be  entirely  or  largely 
undistorted,  but  those  near  or  on  the  surface  where  the  metal  has  been  worked  by  the  action  of  the  dies 
will  be  more  or  less  strongly  distorted.  An  example  of  this  type  of  structure  was  found  by  the  writer3 
in  a bronze  coin  of  the  Roman  period  struck  at  Corinth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  blank  itself  was  pro- 
duced by  some  method  other  than  casting  the  grains  or  crystals  will  be  more  or  less  strongly  distorted 
throughout  the  flan,  the  degree  of  distortion  being  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  metal  was 
worked  in  forming  the  blank  and  striking  the  coin.  A good  example  of  an  ancient  coin  in  which  the 
blank  was  formed  of  highly  worked  metal,  probably  by  hammering  or  rolling,  was  found  by  D.  P.  Smith4 
in  a bronze  coin  of  Sicyon.  Excellent  examples  of  this  type  of  structure  in  Greek  silver  coins  are  given 
by  Elam.5  Various  details  of  the  method  of  manufacture  are  indicated  by  the  appearance,  size,  and  shape 
of  the  distorted  grains  or  crystals.  For  example,  the  approximate  temperature  at  which  the  metal  was 
worked  may  often  be  ascertained.  Hence  this  method  of  investigation  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  coin  under  study  was  formed  by  casting  or  by  striking. 

When  a coin  cannot  be  damaged  in  any  way  in  the  process  of  determining  whether  it  was  pro- 
duced by  casting  or  by  striking  various  indicative  tests  may  be  applied.  When  taken  singly  these  may 

1 The  Composition  of  Ancient  Greek  Bronze  Coins,  Philadelphia,  1939,  Plate  I. 

3 Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Metals  45,  57-69  (1931),  Plate  IV,  Fig.  19. 

3 op.  cit.,  Plate  II. 

4 Cited  by  Shear,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  (2)  35,  141-146  (1931). 

5 loc.  cit. 
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or  may  not  be  decisive.  For  example,  cast  metal  in  contrast  to  struck  metal  will  often  contain  cavities 
caused  by  gases  trapped  in  the  metal  as  it  cools.  The  presence  of  such  cavities  may  be  detected  by  ex- 
amination with  a sufficiently  powerful  source  of  X-rays,  and  if  desired  their  presence  may  be  recorded 
permanently  on  a photographic  film  or  plate.  Apparatus  for  this  purpose  has  reached  a high  state  of 
development  and  is  in  wide  use  at  the  present  time.  If  characteristic  cavities  are  found  this  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  metal  was  cast,  but  if  they  are  not  the  investigator  cannot  take  this  as  evidence  that 
the  metal  was  not.  It  may  have  so  happened  that  because  of  unusually  good  conditions  or  technique 
the  cast  object,  such  as  a coin,  produced  by  the  ordinary  method  of  casting  was  formed  without  develop- 
ment of  any  cavities,  or  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  special  methods  of  casting  was  used  which  gener- 

ally produce  cast  objects  free  from  internal  cavities. 

Another  indicative  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  cast  metal  has  a lower  density  than  worked 
metal  of  identical  composition.  This  difference  is  irrespective  of  sensible  internal  cavities,  though  when 
such  are  present  in  the  cast  metal  the  difference  in  density  is  much  greater.  In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  an 
abnormally  low  density  in  respect  to  composition  is  one  other  way  of  determining  whether  cavities  exist 
within  a metal  object  such  as  a coin.  For  determining  the  density  of  the  metal  of  a coin  the  method  of 
Archimedes  is  usually  employed.  The  coin  is  carefully  weighed  with  an  analytical  balance,  first  in  air  and 

then  immersed  in  water,  and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  in  air  to  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  is  the 

density.  The  careful  determination  of  the  density  of  the  metal  of  a coin  may,  therefore,  serve  as  a 
useful  indication  in  deciding  whether  it  was  produced  by  casting  or  by  striking.  However,  a density 
determination  may  not  be  decisive  unless  the  composition  is  known  exactly  and  this  information  may  be 
lacking.  Another  indication  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a casting  of  any  one  of  the  standard 
alloys  used  for  coinage  will,  almost  without  exception,  shrink  slightly  in  the  mold  on  cooling  and  thus 
be  of  slightly  smaller  size  than  the  pattern  used  in  forming  the  mold.  Though  this  shrinkage  may  be 
very  slight  with  certain  methods  of  casting  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  detectable  by  highly  precise  instru- 
ments. Since  for  purposes  of  imitation  or  deliberate  forgery  the  mold  is  generally  made  with  a genuine 
coin  as  the  pattern  this  means  that  the  imitations  or  forgeries  so  produced  will  be  slightly  smaller  than 
the  original.  The  slight  differences  that  usually  exist  are  best  detected  by  very  careful  work  with  a com- 
parison microscope,  a genuine  coin  and  a suspected  coin  being  measured  simultaneously.  If  a forger  is 
clever  enough  to  employ  an  alloy  that  expands  to  exactly  the  right  degree  on  cooling  then  no  difference 
in  size  will  exist  and  this  method  of  indication  will  not  be  of  value.  However,  such  an  alloy  will  almost 
invariably  differ  in  density  from  genuine  metal,  and  a density  determination  will  then  be  sufficient  to 
detect  the  forgery. 

Instead  of  determining  density  or  measuring  size  in  order  to  distinguish  between  cast  and  struck 
coins,  simple  accurate  weighing  with  a good  balance  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  by  reason  of 
differences  in  density,  size,  or  composition  of  the  metal  whereby  the  cast  coins  will  differ  in  weight 
from  apparently  identical  struck  coins.  However,  this  simple  procedure  is  only  of  value  when  coins 
are  in  a new  condition. 

Still  another  possible  indication  is  the  absence  or  presence  on  a coin  of  traces  of  the  line  of  junc- 
ture of  the  two  halves  of  a mold.  For  casting  coins  a separable  mold  is  necessarily  employed,  and  even 
with  the  finest  molding  material  and  most  careful  technique  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a cast 
coin  that  does  not  have  upon  it  at  least  faint  traces  of  this  line  of  juncture.  Examination  of  the  edge  with 
a microscope  of  high  power  may  be  decisive  for  the  detection  of  a cast  coin.  If  the  traces  of  the  line  of 
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juncture  are  removed  by  tooling  the  traces  of  such  tooling  may  also  be  detected  by  this  same  means. 
Even  harder  to  conceal  are  traces  of  the  gate  since  this  must  be  removed  by  tooling,  and  by  tooling  over 
a larger  local  area.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a struck  coin  the  action  of  the  dies  leaves  characteristic 
striations  on  the  edge  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  faces.  These  are  often  very  distinct  and  numerous 
when  seen  under  high  magnification.  With  coins  in  new  condition  this  sort  of  indication  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  reliable,  though  with  worn  coins  it  may  have  little  value. 

The  material  of  the  mold  often  leaves  characteristic  traces  of  the  surface  of  a cast  coin.  A sur- 
face of  even  the  finest  molding  material  is  not  equal  in  smoothness  to  that  of  the  metal  of  a die  in 
areas  where  a smooth  surface  is  intended.  Consequently,  the  intended  smooth  areas  on  the  surface  of  a 
cast  coin  lack  the  high  degree  of  smoothness  and  polish  of  the  corresponding  areas  of  a struck  coin  of 
the  same  type.  When  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  ordinary  light  this  lack  of  smoothness  may  appear  only 
as  a slight  dullness  of  lustre,  but  under  proper  illumination  and  magnification  the  surfaces  of  such  areas 
on  a cast  coin  will  often  appear  decidedly  dull  and  uneven  as  compared  with  those  on  a struck  coin. 
Numerous  minute  pits  may  frequently  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  a cast  coin  when  highly  magnified, 
especially  when  an  inferior  molding  material  was  used.  Such  pits  are  not  present  on  the  surface  of  a 
struck  coin.  Other  characteristic  surface  differences  may  frequently  be  seen  under  proper  illumination  and 
magnification.  The  very  finest  details  on  a cast  coin  are  likely  to  be  imperfect  as  compared  with  the 
same  details  on  a corresponding  struck  coin.  This  imperfection  may  consist  only  of  a slight  lack  of 
sharpness  on  the  edges  of  metal  where  the  angle  is  acute,  but  it  may  also  consist  of  actual  gaps  in  very 
fine  lines.  Sometimes  the  surface  appearance  of  a cast  coin  as  a whole  is  decidedly  softer  because  of 
this  general  lack  of  sharpness  in  detail,  and  experts  with  a practiced  eye  need  no  more  than  this  to  dis- 
tinguish a cast  coin  from  a struck  coin. 

An  important  test  for  distinguishing  cast  coins  from  struck  coins,  and  one  less  easy  for  the 
forger  to  circumvent  than  most  of  the  preceding  tests,  depends  upon  the  different  hardness,  especially 
the  different  surface  hardness,  of  cast  metal  as  compared  to  struck  metal  of  similar  composition.  The 
action  of  dies  on  the  blank  of  a coin  greatly  increases  the  ordinary  surface  hardness  of  the  metal,  and 
hence  the  determination  of  the  surface  hardness  may  well  serve  to  distinguish  a struck  coin  from  a cast 
coin.  The  instrument  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  in  part  because  it  does  not  damage  the  surface  of  a 
coin,  in  part  because  it  permits  rapid  measurement  of  the  hardness  in  numerous  places,  and  in  part  be- 
cause it  measures  actual  hardness  on  the  surface,  is  known  as  the  scleroscope.  In  this  instrument  a small 
cylindrical  weight  of  special  construction  is  allowed  to  fall  a fixed  distance  at  a fixed  speed  on  to  the 
surface  to  be  tested  and  the  distance  that  the  weight  rebounds  is  noted.  The  greater  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  surface  the  greater  the  distance  of  rebound.  Even  when  the  surface  of  a cast  coin  is  unusually  hard 
because  of  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  metal  a distinction  may  be  made  between  this  cast  coin  and  a 
coin  of  the  same  type  struck  in  a softer  metal.  The  surface  of  the  cast  coin  will  have  the  same  degree 
of  hardness  everywhere,  but  the  hardness  of  the  surface  of  the  struck  coin  will  differ  from  place  to 
place  depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  die  impression.  This  particular  indicative  test  does  not  appear 
to  be  widely  known  or  used. 

Even  though  any  single  one  of  these  various  indicative  tests  may  not  in  itself  make  a definite 
decision  possible,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  results  of  these  tests  in  the  hands  of  a practiced  observer 
will  generally  make  possible  without  damage  to  the  coin  an  entirely  reliable  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  a given  coin  was  produced  by  casting  or  by  striking. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  PERSONAL  MEDAL  WITHOUT  PORTRAIT 

By  Guido  Kisch 

The  Associate  Editor  of  this  journal  recently  extended  an  invitation  to  the  writer  to  describe 
and  discuss  in  these  pages  the  first  medal  pictured  on  the  accompanying  plate.  In  complying  with  this 
request  the  author  is  well  aware  of  his  adding  to  the  several  peculiarities  characteristic  of  that  medal, 
one  more  curiosity.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  very  person  in  whose  honor  a medal  was  made,  offers  a 
description  and  discussion  of  this  item.  But  even  if  a precedent  of  such  procedure  should  be  brought 
to  light  from  the  annals  of  medallic  history  or  the  discipline  of  numismatics  at  large,  the  other  unusual 
features  of  this  medal  will  still  justify  the  Editor’s  suggestion  and  the  author’s  writing  this  brief  article. 

To  the  Editor  one  fact,  above  all,  seemed  unusual  and  even  unique  in  medallic  history.  The 
medal  under  consideration  was  designed  by  one  collector  of  medals,  and  dedicated  and  presented  to 
another  medal  collector.  Both  of  them  are,  moreover,  brothers. 

The  medal  under  consideration  was  cast  in  a heavy  composite  metal  of  a dark  silver-grey  color, 
and  measures  sixty  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  obverse  bears  in  the  center  a coat  of  arms.  In  the 
symmetrical  shield  a Magen  David  or  Shield  of  David  is  visible.  Its  center  is  occupied  by  a heraldic 
animal  being  a hart  or  male  deer,  in  Hebrew  Z vi,  in  German  Hirsch.  On  top  of  the  shield  is  a rising 
lion,  holding  with  his  paws  the  tablets  of  the  Law.  It  is  a special  type  of  heraldic  lion:  the  double- 
tailed Bohemian  lion  wearing  on  his  head  the  ancient  Bohemian  crown.  The  inscription  on  the  sur- 
rounding circular  band  reads:  • PROFESSOR  J.U.DR.  GUIDO  KISCH  PRAGENSIS  • Below  is  the 
date:  22.1.  1889. 

The  symbols  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  are  arranged  in  a manner  corresponding  to  the  arrange- 
ment on  its  obverse.  The  center  is  occupied  by  a reading  desk.  On  top  of  it  lies  an  open  book.  On 
the  front  side  of  the  desk  the  names  of  the  following  cities  are  inscribed,  filling  six  horizontal  lines, 
with  a concluding  ornament  at  the  bottom:  LEIPZIG  / KONIGSBERG  / HALLE-WITT(EN)B(ER)  G 
/ BRESLAU  / NEW  YORK.  At  the  right  of  the  beholder  the  name  of  the  designer  is  visible  in  a ver- 
tical line  : B. KISCH  D.  The  surrounding  circular  band  has  the  following  dedicatory  inscription  in 
Latin:  • SCRUTATORI  DOCTORI  AMICO  FRATRI  CONGRATULATIO  • Translated  into  English 
this  means:  Congratulations  to  the  researcher,  teacher,  friend,  (and)  brother.  Below  again  the  date 
appears:  22.1.  1939. 

The  names  of  the  cities  and  the  name  of  the  designer  on  the  reverse,  and  the  numbers  repre- 
senting the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  obverse  are  incused.  The  student  of  medallic  art  is  immed- 
iately struck  by  this  fact  since  incuses  are  decidely  rare  on  medals. 

The  medal  was  designed  in  conception  as  well  as  ornamentation  by  Doctor  Bruno  Kisch,  formerly 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Cologne,  Germany,  at  present  cardiologist  and  Professor 
at  Yeshiva  College,  New  York  City.  His  reconstruction  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kisch  family  was 
based  on  a thorough  study  of  all  documents  pertaining  to  the  history  of  this  family  (for  bibliography, 
see  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  VI,  1942,  pp.  400-403).  According  to  tradition,  the  Kisch  fam- 
ily is  of  Sephardic,  i.e.,  Spanish-Portugese  origin.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  its  mem- 
bers settled  in  Chiesch  (pronounced  Kish),  a small  country  village  near  Cheb  (Eger)  and  Karlovy  Vary 
(Karlsbad),  in  Bohemia.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Jacob,  who  called  himself  Kisch  after  the 
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name  of  his  home  town,  emigrated  to  Prague,  where  members  of  the  family  were  proprietors  of  the 
Jewish  pharmacy,  distinguishing  themselves  through  several  generations  as  physicians  and  scholars.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  with  no  interruption,  the  family  resided  in  the  Bohemian  capital.  In 
almost  every  generation  Zvi-Hirsch  recurs  as  the  first  name  of  individual  members.  This  tradition  was 
maintained  also  in  the  Dutch  and  English  branches,  which  were  founded  by  emigrant  members  of  the 
Kisch  family,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Prague  by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1745.  The  hart 
was  thus  a recurring  symbol  on  old  signet-rings  preserved  in  the  family.  The  shield  of  David  on  the 

obverse  needs  no  further  explanation.  The  rising  Bohemian  lion  is  reminding  of  the  historical  connec- 

tion of  the  family  with  Bohemia,  and  the  tablets  of  the  Law  of  its  traditional  devotion  to  Judaism.  The 
heraldic  animals,  hart  and  lion,  suggest  an  allusion  to  a passage  in  Hebrew  literature,  namely,  Ethics  of 
the  Fathers,  V:  23,  reading  thus:  "Be  bold  as  a leopard  and  light  as  an  eagle,  fleet  as  a hart,  and  strong 

as  a lion,  to  do  the  will  of  thy  Father  who  is  in  heaven.” 

The  latter  idea  is  also  indicated  by  the  intentional  omission  of  a portrait,  in  strict  interpretation 
of  the  Second  Commandment,  II  Moses  XX  :4.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  in  general  and  that  of 
a medallist  in  particular,  the  lack  of  a portrait  may  be  considered  as  contradictory  to  the  idea  and  aim  of 
a personal  medal.  Nevertheless,  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  medal  to  offer  this  problem.  The 
well  known  medal  presented  to  Haham  Isaac  Bernays  of  Hamburg  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  being  in  office  in  1846,  has  on  the  obverse  an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  consisting  of  a dedicatory  poem 
of  twelve  lines,  on  the  reverse  a brief  dedication  in  German  with  no  portrait  (in  C.F.  Gaedechens,  Ham- 
burgische  Munzen  und  Medaillen,  Hamburg,  1850-1876,  vol.  I,  p.  223,  no.  29,  and  III,  p.  154,  no. 
2090,  the  obverse  is  erroneously  considered  as  the  reverse,  and  vice  versa.  This  medal  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  biographies  of  Bernays  in  the  various  Jewish  encyclopedias).  A wedding  medal  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main  of  1898,  in  this  writer’s  collection,  shows  on  the  obverse  a bridal  canopy  covering  two 
coats  of  arms  symbolical  of  the  parties’  names,  Hamburger  and  Rosenbaum,  on  the  reverse  there  is  a 
brief  dedicatory  inscription  in  German,  and  again  there  are  no  portraits.  The  present  medal  thus  stands 
by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect. 

A contrast  is  a medal  made  in  1735  to  commemorate  the  election  of  R.  Elazar  (not  Eleazer)  ben 
Samuel  Schmelka  of  Brody  (1665-1742)  as  chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  which  shows  on  its 
obverse  the  relief  portrait  of  this  orthodox  rabbi  with  head  covered.  This  medal  is  unusual  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  was  issued  on  the  accession  to  office  of  a rabbi  while  it  always  was  and  still  is  customary 
to  honor  prominent  personalities  by  medals  on  anniversaries  only  or  upon  their  death.  Secondly,  it  is 
the  only  medal  with  the  portrait  of  an  orthodox  rabbi  known  to  have  been  made  during  his  life  time. 
Patently  R.  Schmelka  did  not  permit  the  medallist  to  make  his  sketch  from  nature.  It  was  R.  Jacob 
Emden  (1697-1776),  famous  as  talmudist  and  opponent  of  the  Sabbatian  movement,  who  in  his  Responsa, 
I,No.l70,  raised  objections  against  this  medal  on  religious  grounds  just  because  of  the  portrait.  He  main- 
tained however,  that  R.  Schmelka  was  certainly  ignorant  of  the  plan  to  produce  a medal  with  his  portrait. 
In  fact,  the  medal  was  made  from  a portrait  lost  to  us,  and  was  intended  to  testify  to  the  rejoicing  over 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Amsterdam  Jewish  community  after  years  of  schism  and 
struggle  (for  details,  see  Moritz  Stern,  Aus  dem  Berliner  Juedischen  Museum,  Berlin  1937,  pp.  17-19). 

This  author  knows  of  only  one  non-Jewish  personal  medal  which  bears  on  obverse  and  reverse 
merely  inscriptions,  and  no  portrait.  It  is  a medal,  measuring  40  millimetres  in  diameter,  struck  1827  in 
silver  and  bronze,  in  honor  of  Bernhard  Cristopher  Faust,  personal  physician  to  Prince  George  William  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  (Hippolyte  Kluyskens,  Des  Hommes  Celebres  dans  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts,  et  des 
Medailles,  qu't  consacrent  leur  souvenir,  Gand,  1859,  Vol.  I,  p.  296). 


No.  4 Medal  of  Rabbi  Elazar  ben  Samuel  Schmelka,  made  on  his  installation  as  Rabbi,  1735 
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Merely  name,  doctoral  degree,  and  professional  designation  of  the  present  writer  appear  on  the 
obverse  of  the  medal  discussed  here.  He  is  called  "Pragensis”,  i.e,  born  in  Prague.  The  date  of  birth 
is  given  at  the  bottom.  J.U.D.  stands  for  Juris  Utriusque  Doctor,  i.e.  Doctor  of  both  laws,  namely,  of 
sccu  ar  and  Canon  Law,  these  degrees  having  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Prague’  in 
1913.  He  held  the  Chair  of  history  of  law  and  political  theory  and  institutions  in  the  universities  indi- 

(1915'19)’  KoeniSsberg  (1920-22),  Halle-Wittenberg  (1922-24),  Prague 
iu  ^alIe‘Wlttenberg  (1925-33).  Breslau  refers  to  his  professorship  in  history  at  the  Jewish 

eological  Seminary  of  Breslau,  to  which  he  was  appointed  after  his  dismissal  from  the  university  by 
the  National  Socialist  government  in  1933.  The  next  post  he  occupied  in  his  teaching  career  was  the 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  New  York  City,  a position  still  held  by  him.  He  is  a collector  of  medals 
and  tokens  on  law,  jurisprudence,  historiography,  libraries,  and  Judaica. 

The  date  appearing  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  that  of  his  fiftieth  birthday  On  the  eve  of 
January  21,  1939,  the  original  cast  of  the  medal  was  presented  to  him.  From  this  only  seven  replicas 
were  made  by  the  original  engraver.  Three  of  them  are  in  his  possession,  the  rest  in  that  of  his  brother. 

. The  medal  was  executed  in  December  1938  in  Cologne,  Germany,  by  Mr.  M.  Maier  who  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  a skillful  and  artistic  engraver  of  medals.  It  was  he  who  was  entrusted  to  execute 
t e large  seal  and  insignia  of  the  Rector  (President)  of  the  newly  established  University  of  Cologne 
m 1919,  and  of  the  Car  1 Ludwig  medal,  awarded  by  the  German  Cardiologcal  Association  Mr  Maier 
had  also  executed  an  interesting  pacifistic  medal,  a specimen  of  which  is  in  my  brother’s  collection.  After 
Hitler  s access  to  power,  the  medallist  was,  naturally,  afraid  of  being  persecuted  by  the  Nazis  for  this 
very  reason  and  thus  destroyed  the  entire  remainder. 

At  that  time  silver  for  medallic  purposes  was  obtainable  in  Germany  upon  the  issuance  of  an 
official  permit  only.  The  engraver  would,  of  course,  not  dare  to  file  an  application  for  such  a permit 
with  the  Nazi  authorities  for  material  to  be  used  for  a "Jewish”  medal.  For  this  reason  the  latter  had 
to  be  executed  in  a base  metal  instead  of  silver,  as  had  originally  been  intended.  It  was  only  under  the 
cover  of  night  that  he  delivered  the  anniversary  medal  to  my  brother’s  house,  only  a few  days  before 
the  latter  left  for  America.  Also  for  obvious  reasons  Mr.  Maier  did  not  incuse  his  name  with  the  cus- 
tomary "feat  on  this  medal,  as  he  had  done  previously  with  all  other  medals  produced  by  him.  He 

could  not  take  the  risk  of  eventually  being  discovered  and  identified  as  the  maker  of  a "Jewish”  medal 
by  the  Nazi  authorities. 

No  doubt,  it  was  the  last  "Judaica”  medal  made  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  it  will  retain  this  sad 
mark  of  distinction  in  medallic  history. 


A NOTE  ON  JOHN  F.  KENNET,  THE  ARTIST 

We  notice  in  The  Old  Print  Shop  Portfolio  for  February  (New  York,  H.  S.  Newman,  150  Lex- 
ington Ave.)  several  essays  on  the  artist  John  F.  Kennett,  1816-1872,  in  which  there  is  passing  reference 
to  the  fact  this  once  celebrated  landscapist  of  the  "Hudson  River  School”  was  in  his  early  days  an 
engraver  of  plates  for  bank  notes.  Benjamin  Champney,  in  his  book  Sixty  Years’  Memories  of  Art  and 
Artists,  1900,  mentioned  this  but  thought  him  in  about  1840  "at  heart  a painter”.  We  regret  there  is 
no  discussion  of  his  work  on  banknotes,  which  were  often  of  great  merit,  but  it  is  perhaps  significant 
his  heart  was  little  in  the  work,  for  Kennett  is  said  rather  to  have  avoided  figures  in  his  paintings. 

Ed. 
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INEDITED  CATALAN  COINS 

By  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott 

The  great  work  of  Joaquim  Botet  y Siso,  Les  Monedas  Catelanes,  Barcelona,  1908-1911,  in  3 
volumes,  is  now  accessible  to  us.  This  is  so  thorough  and  scholarly  a study  of  the  coinage  of  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Catalonia,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  record  any  minor  varieties  not  recorded  in  it.  We  are 
of  course  aware  that  some  of  the  pieces  described  below  may  be  already  known  from  special  studies 
made  in  Spain.  But  the  coins  described  have  perhaps  some  special  interest,  for  they  almost  all  belong  to 
the  private  collection  of  a gentleman  who  has  for  many  years  tended  to  acquire  unusual  Catalan  coins, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  able  to  describe  and  illustrate  a number  of  specimens  that  are  either  unrecord- 
ed by  Botet,  or  serve  to  complete  the  readings  of  coins  known  to  him  only  from  partially  illegible  speci- 
mens. The  owner  of  the  collection,  which  is  in  New  York,  wishes  us  to  express  his  thanks  for  assistance 
in  assembling  it  to  several  coin  dealers,  namely,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Spink,  Seaby,  Schulman,  Stack,  and 
Wittlin.  Hardly  any  of  the  coins  have  been  through  the  auction  rooms,  and  for  that  reason  we  believe 
that  the  chances  are  slight  that  many  of  them  are  well  known,  unless  from  other  specimens  than  those 
recorded.  It  may  be  added  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  pieces  have  not  been  lately  in  Spain, 
and  so  have  presumably  escaped  the  attention  of  students  living  near  their  place  of  origin. 

The  arrangement  followed  is  that  of  Botet,  with  very  slight  modifications,  and  full  references  to 
the  pages  of  his  book  for  the  most  similar  recorded  varieties  are  given  in  each  instance.  In  the  descrip- 
tions however,  a single  departure  has  been  made  from  that  of  Botet.  A frequent  type  on  Catalan  coins 
is  a cross  in  which  are  placed  alternately,  twice  each,  three  pellets  and  an  annulet.  These  for  conven- 
ience of  typesetting  are  described  thus; 


'Cross  I”  0 

:.  ; "Cross  II’’  .:  | 

0 

• • 

| 0 0 | :. 

For  convenience  also,  two  symbols  have  been  adopted  for  unusual  punctuation;  three  pellets  arranged  in 
a pyramid  are  called  "(y)”  and  four  pellets  arranged  in  the  form  of  a lozenge  or  as  the  ends  of  a 
cross  are  called  "(z)”. 

BARCELONA— James  II,  1291—1327 

1.  (B.198  bis). 

Obverse.  Cross  IACOBVS  REX  Crowned  head  of  King  to  left,  (the  inscription  being  like  that 
of  Botet,  no. 195,  without  colon  as  on  his  coins,  nos.  197  and  198). 

Reverse.  BA-QI-NO-NA  Cross  II  (as  on  Botet  no.198). 

Base  silver,  Dinar  de  Tern.  17  mm. 

Botet  registers  a coin  with  similar  "cross  II’’  (which  is  probably  always  an  error,)  only 
with  a different  obverse— with  a colon  between  the  two  word  in  the  obverse;  and  this  from  a specimen 
in  his  own  collection:  the  present  specimen  has  been  noticed  as  unusual  in  a mimeographed  list  of  M. 
Schulman.  Cf.  Botet,  II,  p.  99. 
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FLORIN  COINAGE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ARAGON 
Peter  III,  1325-1387 

2.  (Botet,244,  bis). 

Obverse.  Cross  ARAG-OREXP  Fleur  de  lys. 

Reverse.  Cross  S IOHA  - NNES.B  Rose  of  five  large  petals  as  mark.  Facing  figure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Gold,  Half  Florin.  16  mm. 

Botet  describes  a similar  florin  under  No.  2 44,  and  the  discovery  of  the  accompanying  half  florin 
is  not  unexpected.  (Cf.  Botet,II,p.l56) . There  are  two  kinds  of  rosettes  used  as  mintmarks  on  this 
series,  one  of  them  neatly,  the  other  roughly  represented.  The  "new  variety”  shows  the  roughly  repre- 
sented flower. 


LERIDA.  Local  Coinage  of  14th  and  15th  Centuries 

3.  (Botet  380  bis). 

Obverse.  :PUG :ES A : DEL : ID AE  (last  2 letters  ligated).  Three  fleurs-de-Iys  on  triple  stalk, 
within  inner  border  of  dots. 

Reverse.  Three  fleur-de-lys  on  triple  stalk. 

Copper,  Pugese.  19  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, II, p. 264) . 

4.  (Botet  381  bis). 

Obverse,  (z)  PUG  (z)  ESA  (z)  DEL  (z)  DA  (sic).  Same  type  as  last. 

Reverse.  As  last. 

Copper,  Pugese.  20  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, II, p. 264) . 

5.  (Botet  381  tris). 

Obverse.  As  last,  except  for  "DA”  read  EDAE,  last  two  letters  ligated. 

Reverse.  As  last. 

Copper,  Pugese.  19  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, II, p.264). 

6.  (Botet  384  bis). 

Obverse,  (y)  PUG  (y)  ESA  (y)  DEL  (y)  EDA.  Type  as  last. 

Reverse.  Type  as  last,  but  flowers  in  relief,  stalks  in  incuse  (en  creux). 

Copper,  Pugese.  19  mm. 

(Botet,  II,  265,  does  not  notice  anything  of  this  kind,  with  types  mixed  incuse  and  relief.  The 
purpose  is  surely  to  represent  a light  colored  flower  and  a darker  stalk.  It  is  an  almost  unparalleled 
device  on  coins,  except  on  early  Greek  issues  of  Phoenicia.) 

7.  (B.390  bis). 

Obverse.  :PUG:ESAD:EIDE:IDA.  Type  as  last  without  inner  border.  The  S.  on  Obverse  is 
reversed. 

Reverse.  Type  as  last. 

Copper,  Pugese.  18  mm.  The  blundering  of  the  inscr.  is  not  recorded. 

(Cf.  Botet, II, p. 266) . 
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CASTELLO  DE  FARFANYA  ("Uncertain”  of  Catalonia)  16th  Century 

8.  (B.528  bis). 

Obverse.  Shield  with  four  pales,  with  fleurons  on  either  side,  but  not  at  top. 

Reverse.  Shield  with  three  towers,  dividing  F - A (retrograde). 

Copper,  Senyal.  26  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet,II,p.371).  It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  reject  the  attribution  of  Pedrals,  or  even  to  regard 
it  as  doubtful. 

UNCERTAIN.  Possibly  Catalan,  15th-l6th  Centuries. 

9.  (B. ). 

Obverse.  Cross  crosslet,  around  center  a circle.  Inscription  uncertain,  probably  not  present. 

Reverse.  Same  as  obverse. 

Copper.  Senyal  ???  20  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet,II,p. ).  This  piece  we  consider  a jeton,  in  all  probability,  but  it  is  of  unusual 

fabric,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it  is  a Catalan  coin  like  some  of  the  uncertain  pieces  listed  by  Botet. 
For  this  reason  we  illustrate  and  describe  it,  although  with  the  most  extreme  reservations. 

VICH.  Philip  II,  1598-1621 

10.  (B.639c). 

Obverse.  Cross  PHILIPPVS.D.G.HISPA.R.  Bust  right. 

Reverse.  CIVITAS.VICEN.l6ll.  Shield  of  arms. 

Billon  Dinar.  17.5  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, III, p. 79.  The  last  letter  of  obverse  inscription  differs  from  known  varieties.) 

GRANOLLERS.  Philip  II,  1598-1621 

11.  (B.653  bis). 

Obverse.  Cross  with  divided  top  (not  noticed  by  Botet)  PHILIPVS  D G HISR  Bust  r. 

Reverse.  VILLA. GRANV  Shield  as  on  Botet  no. 653. 

Copper,  Menut.  14  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, III, p. 82 ; specimens  he  described  end  GRANVL,  but  two  specimens  ending  as  described 

are  before  us.) 

BESALU.  Catalan  Uprising  of  1640  ff. 

12.  (B.811  bis). 

(Messrs.  Spink  several  years  ago  offered  and  sent  us  a rubbing  of  a coin  exactly  like  Botet’s  no. 
811,  except  that  the  word  BISVLDUMENSE  is  erroneously  put  for  "Bisuldunense.”  (The  D’s  are  re- 
versed on  both  pieces,  and  they  are  probably  from  the  same  obverse  die.)  The  coin  is  a silver  piece  of 
5 reals,  35  mm.  Cf.  Botet, III, .139.) 

CAMPRODON.  Catalan  Uprising,  under  Louis  of  France. 

13.  (Botet  817). 

(Our  article  on  a specimen  of  this  piece  in  Numismatic  Review, I,ii,25ff.  unfortunately  did  not 
utilize  Botet,  although  he  apparently  had  not  seen  our  specimen,  and  gave  no  photograph.  We  think  the 
obverse  can  be  read  with  confidence,  "LVDV.D.G.FRA.R.”  and  the  Reverse  "CAMPRODON.  164:” 
and  that  Botet’s  idea  the  denomination  is  an  ardit  is  right.  Whether  we  are  right  in  believing  the  Holy 
Bishop  represented  as  St.  Peter  or  not,  depends  on  the  correctness  of  our  view  that  he  is  bearded.  Appar- 
ently none  of  the  coins  are  quite  clear  on  this  point.  See  Botet, III, p.l  41.) 
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GERONA — Uprising  of  1640  ff. 

14.  (Botet  845  bis). 

Obverse.  PRINCIPATV  - S.  - CATALONIAE  Shield  of  the  pales  of  Aragon  over  the  cross  of 
St.  Eulalia.  At  sides  V - R. 

Reverse.  CIVIT  - AS  - GER  - VNDA  - 1641.  Cross  no.  I. 

Silver.  5 Reals.  34  mm. 

(Cf.  Botet, III, p.148.  No  specimens  with  the  cross  of  St.  Eulalia  are  noted  for  this  town,  though 
they  are  common  elsewhere  in  Catalonia  at  this  period). 

MATARO — Uprising  of  1640  ff. 

15.  (Botet  876). 

Obverse.  PRINCIPA  - T - CATALONI  Shield  over  cross  of  St.  Eulalia;  at  sides  V - R. 
Reverse.  OPPID  - VMMA  - TARON  - IS:  1641  Cross  no.l. 

Silver.  5 Reals.  37  mm. 

(See  Botet,III,p.l55.  The  new  specimen  permits  full  reading  of  the  legends  partly  illegible  on 
this  specimen  and  that  known  to  Botet,  but  happily  mutually  completing  each  other) . 
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announces  its  forthcoming  publication 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  MEDALS 

by  L.  McCormick-Goodhart,  F.R.N.S. 


THE  BART  INDUSTRIAL  TOKENS 

By  Eugene  Manischewitz 

During  the  early  part  of  April  1944  I visited  the  Pioneer  Manufacturing  Company  at  1286  Bed- 
ford Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  where  I met  Mr.  Samuel  Bart,  an  executive  of  the  firm. 

At  that  particular  time,  Mr.  Bart  had  begun  converting  part  of  his  factory  to  the  manufacturing 
of  hat  pins.  He  had  previously  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  neon  signs  and  fluorescent  lights. 

Mr.  Bart  discussed  some  of  the  plans  for  the  present  conversion  and  told  me  of  the  problem 
he  had  of  keeping  a check  list  of  the  work  done.  I suggested  that  he  strike  some  counters1  as  a checkup 
with  each  gross  of  hat  pins  finished  by  the  employees. 

An  old  electric  sign  that  had  been  lying  in  the  shop  for  a long  time  was  selected  to  be  the 
subject  of  which  the  flans  were  to  be  made.  The  sign  was  painted  yellow  when  originally  made  and 
Mr.  Bart  made  the  selection  because  of  its  color,  as  he  said,  "It  had  a bright  yellow  color  for  conven- 
ience in  seeing”.  When  disassembled,  the  sheet  was  put  through  a power  punch  which  stamped  out 
the  discs.  Generally  the  power  punch  is  used  to  stamp  out  disc  and  slug  impressions  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing fluorescent  lights.  The  required  dies  were  made  by  Mr.  Bart. 


1 A re-invention  of  the  century-old  counter  system.  C.F.  the  English  hop  tokens  of  the  18th  & 19th  Century,  and  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  mereaux,  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  Centuries. 
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The  rectangular  punch  made  in  the  center  of  the  planchet  was  made  by  a Parker  hand  punch, 
which  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  electrical  work.  The  rectangular  punch  was  chosen  to  readily 
identify  the  counter  and  render  counterfeiting  difficult.  In  Mr.  Bart’s  words,  "It  happened  to  be  a 
convenient  but  odd  shaped  punch,  therefore  making  counterfeiting  difficult.’’ 

The  counter  is  made  of  aluminum  sheet  metal  and  is  round  shaped,  about  the  size  of  the  United 
States  quarter-dollar  and  has  a yellow  obverse  and  blank  reverse.  The  finished  product  was  named  a 
"Gross”  and  was  given  to  the  employees  whenever  a gross  of  hat  pins  was  made.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployees misnamed  it  "Goldback”. 

Later  Mr.  Bart  attached  value  to  the  counter,  changing  it  to  a token  value  of  twenty-four  cents 
per  token,  this  value  remaining  constant.  In  other  words  a gross  of  hatpins  was  made  equivalent  in  value 

to  twenty-four  cents.  Therefore  it  served  as  a counter  and  a token  with  an  attached  value. 

% 

The  token  circulated  from  April  to  September  of  the  year  19 44  and  although  it  had  a short 
span  of  life,  it  served  its  purpose  very  usefully. 

At  present,  a printed  card  similar  to  a cafeteria  ticket,  but  larger  and  with  complete  descrip- 
tions and  amounts  to  be  punched  out  is  being  used  to  replace  the  token. 

When  I examined  the  specimens  I noticed  that  several  had  indelible  check  marks  and  also 
scratched  out  graffito.  I enquired  and  learned  the  purpose  of  the  check  marks.  Several  of  the  tokens 
had  been  stolen  by  the  employees  and  the  marks  were  made  to  circumvent  stealing.  Following  this  in- 
cident, the  tokens  were  more  closely  guarded  and  the  thefts  ceased.  The  stolen  tokens  were  recovered 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  redeem  them. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Mr.  Bart  I asked  him  to  strike  some  trial  pieces.  A strip  of  stainless  steel, 
commercial  grade,  prime,  28  gauge  was  put  through  the  power  punch.  Evidently  the  punch  die  was  not 
sharp  as  the  discs  show  imperfect  cutting.  A piece  of  galvanized  sheet  metal  was  also  run  through  the  press. 
Both  trial  strips  showed  the  disc  and  slug  impression.  The  material  from  which  the  original  tokens  were 
made  was  discarded  and  therefore  stainless  steel  and  galvanized  sheet  metal  were  used  for  the  subsequent 
trial  pieces. 

Several  tokens  have  clipped  edges  because  of  imperfect  spacing  while  being  put  through  the 
punch  press. 

Statistics 

About  400  tokens  were  made  in  April  1944. 

332  have  been  recovered;  83%.  The  rest  were  either  lost  or  discarded. 

One  was  presented  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 

One  was  presented  to  the  Chase  Collection  of  Moneys  of  the  World. 

I have  the  remaining  330,  the  last  of  the  complete  striking. 

The  Niagara  Power  Punch  Press  was  used  to  make  the  planchets. 

The  Parker  Hand  Punch  was  used  to  make  the  rectangular  slot. 

One  original  trial  piece  made  of  stainless  steel  was  found  among  the  tokens  and  was  used  as 
circulating  token  together  with  the  rest. 

Five  trial  pieces  made  of  stainless  steel  which  were  later  struck  and  two  galvanized  trial  pieces 
together  with  square  cut  galvanized  experimental  pieces  and  the  metal  strips  complete  the  story  of  the 
Bart  Industrial  Token. 
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SECRET  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  SYRIAN  SILVER  COINS  OF  THE 
SECOND  AND  FIRST  CENTURIES  B.  C. 

By  Hans  Holzer 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  artist  or  die-cutter  should  not  place  secret  inscriptions  somewhere  on 
his  work — it  has  been  done  for  centuries,  and  is  still  practiced  here  and  there  for  various  reasons: 
occasionally,  the  artist  is  not  entitled  to  place  his  name  on  his  work,  having  signed  a contract,  but  his 
artistic  pride  drives  him  to  place  his  initials  or  signature  somewhere  on  his  work,  where  the  ordinary 
eye  would  not  discover  it,  but  where  it  would  nevertheless  be  read  if  one  cared  to  look  closely,  or  if 
■one  knew  where  to  find  the  minute  letters,  such  as  on  the  well  known  "V.D.B.”  cent  of  Victor  Brenner. 

The  late  Mr.  Newell,  to  whose  memory  we  respectfully  dedicate  this  investigation,  found  and 
published  one  or  two  examples  of  "hidden”  inscriptions,  the  tyrant’s  name  in  one  case — but  his  ex- 
amples were  Greek  proper,  and  have  not  been  paralleled  since. 

Our  findings  were  of  course  partly  due  to  lucky  circumstances,  and  the  entirely  unheard-of  qual- 
ity of  our  photographic  enlargements,  the  work  of  a master  in  the  black-and-white  art;  nevertheless,  for 
years  we  suspected  the  existence  of  such  secret  inscriptions  on  ancient  and  modern  coins,  and  even  works 
of  art  in  general. 

Now  the  important  thing  about  our  discovery  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of 
some  ancient  die-cutter’s  intrepidity — rather  it  was  a definitely  recognizable  custom,  at  a certain  period,  in 
Syria,  to  place  almost  cryptogrammatic  legends  on  ordinary  coins  of  the  realm. 

We  have  several  additional  examples,  and  we  expect  to  examine  some  larger  collections  for  other 
evidence;  also,  we  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  piece  here  described,  and  add  to  the  reading  of  the  second 
and  third  lines.  All  this  cannot  be  done  now,  as  it  requires  extensive  study;  but  we  intend  to  present 
our  findings  in  another,  more  elaborate  article  in  the  near  future. 

The  coin  may  be  described  as  follows: 

SYRIA.  Demetrius  II,  Nicator,  Second  Reign  130-125  B.C.  Silver  Tetradrachm  of  Phoenician 
style,  struck  at  TYRE,  year  185  of  the  Seleucid  Era,  or  127  B.C.  Obv.  Head  of  King  r.  with  taenia. 
Rx.  Eagle  left,  with  closed  wings,  standing  on  beak  of  galley;  over  his  shoulder,  palm.  To  left,  APE, 
club  and  the  Tyrian  monogram  TYP;  to  the  right,  ACY  in  monogram  form,  and  the  date  E/pi/rho 
(185);  between  the  legs,  monogram  GEP.  AR,  27  mm.  BMC,  Seleucid,  p.76,no.6. 

The  first  circle  of  inscription 

Our  greatly  enlarged  photograph,  which  is  the  result  of  many  long  hours  of  experiments  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  our  photographer,  shows  quite  clearly  a circle  of  Phoenician  letters  starting 
above  the  frontal  bone  of  the  King’s  head.  The  inscription  then  crosses  the  headband,  and  continues 
on  the  outside  of  the  king’s  hair  and  back-of-head ; the  letters  always  point  their  bottom  parts  towards 
the  center  of  the  coin\  the  inscription  then  continues  on  the  lower  end  of  the  band,  crosses  it,  uses  the 
king’s  truncation  and  chin,  then  takes  in  the  mouth  and  nose  and  seems  to  stop  there. 

This  inscription,  which  we  transliterate,  reads  roughly,  from  right  to  left:  R N B N S ’ (i)  B ’ (a) 
T D H '(i)  (?)  B K B Q P N (?)  (?)  S T. 
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The  ’(i)  and  ’(a)  are  aspirates,  not  pronounced  in  Semitic  languages  unless  accompanied  by 
a vowel;  the  question  marks  fill  the  place  of  letters  we  could  not  read  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

We  do  not,  at  this  time,  propose  any  translation  of  this  line,  although  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
meaning  to  it.  We  will  attempt  to  do  so  when  we  elaborate  in  our  next  article  on  the  subject. 

The  alphabets  used  are  those  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Phoenicia  and  Madden’s 
Coins  of  the  Jews.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  transcriptions  are  in  the  main  correct. 

The  second  and  third  lines 

Placing  the  photograph  so  that  the  eye  of  the  king  is  in  the  upper  left  corner,  with  the  headband 
horizontal,  it  will  become  obvious  that  the  hairs,  the  truncation,  the  ear,  nose  and  mouth,  and  perhaps 
even  the  eye  are  nothing  less  than  a number  of  regular  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  arranged  to 
form  a "portrait”! 

No  line  of  the  die-cutter  was  unintentional;  every  stroke  forming  part  of  the  head  and  face,  also 
represented  a Phoenician  letter. 

Here  and  there,  these  letters  had  to  be  slightly  deformed  to  make  them  look  more  like  hairs, 
lips  and  ear.  But  on  the  whole,  they  are  just  the  way  they  are  known  to  us  from  many  inscriptions  and 
coins. 


We  are  not  ready  to  transliterate  these  two  lines  at  this  moment,  but  will  point  out  some  of  the 
more  obvious  "hidden”  letters: 

The  inside  of  the  ear,  a K;  the  first  and  second  letter  on  the  left,  lower  line  (below  headband) 
are  S and  Y ; etc. 

Now  if  we  turn  the  photograph  90  degrees,  so  that  the  eye  is  in  the  upper  right  corner,  the 
letter  T is  plainly  visible  a little  to  the  left,  below  the  eye. 

The  headband  is  inscribed  also,  and  the  letters  L,  B,  R are  barely  discernible  running  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  drawings  are  self-explanatory;  but  we  intend  to  take  up  some  of  the  aspects  we  now  only 
touched,  in  our  second  article. 

Professor  Mabbott  was  kind  enough  to  read  the  inscriptions,  and,  independently,  arrived  at  sim- 
ilar conclusions,  as  regards  the  few  most  certain  letters. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  well  possible  to  find  similar  inscriptions  on  coins  of  different 
periods  and  countries  of  issue — they  are  by  no  means  characteristic  for  any  place  or  time. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  a few  words  about  the  little  graffito  in  the  lower  left  field,  which, 
originally,  was  the  reason  we  devoted  our  efforts  to  this  coin.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  work 
with  this  graffito,  that  we  made  the  discovery  of  the  secret  inscriptions. 

The  graffito  consists  of  two  Phoenician  letters,  which  we  read  R T;  it  was  scratched  in  by 
hand,  of  course,  and  probably  has  only  a personal  significance. 
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UNDESCRIBED  CIVIL  WAR  CARDS  AND  TOKENS— II 

By  Joseph  Barnett 

(Note.  Mr.  Barnett  has  for  more  than  a score  of  years  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  and 
student  of  the  richly  historical  series  of  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  and  has  given  great 
attention  to  undescribed  varities,  of  which  he  has  discovered  a very  large  number.  He  has  not 
only  examined  the  chief  public  collections,  but  found  many  novelties  in  the  private  collection  of 
the  late  David  Proskey,  which  he  obtained  himself  en  bloc.  Several  years  ago,  he  prepared  a 
list  to  supplement  the  standard  publication,  Civil  War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Store  Cards,  by 
George  Hetrich  and  Julius  Guttag,  New  York,  1924,  usually  known  simply  as  Hetrich-Guttag, 
or  by  the  familiar  abbreviation  "H.G.” 

Those  familiar  with  that  work  will  recall  its  plan,  which  is  followed  in  the  present  list. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  H.G.  left  numbers  blank  for  possible  future  discoveries.  Mr.  Barnett  has 
used  those  blank  numbers  when  new  pieces  have  turned  up  to  fit  them.  But  in  instances  where 
pieces  have  been  found  which  must  come  between  two  consecutive  numbers  already  used  to 
describe  known  varieties  or  where  more  novelties  must  be  grouped  together  than  there  are  numbers 
provided  for  the  eventuality,  numbers  with  intercalated  letters  have  been  adopted.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered also  that  although  both  cards  and  tokens  were  struck  usually  for  circulation  only  in  brass  and 
copper,  a great  many  trial  pieces  in  various  metals  were  made.  Metal  varieties  of  this  kind  have 
been  customarily  treated  by  collectors  of  the  series  as  full  varieties.  In  his  list  Mr.  Barnett,  like 
H.  G.,  gives  first  a number  for  the  variety;  second  a number  to  designate  the  obverse  die,  then 
number  to  designate  the  reverse  die  (these  second  and  third  numbers  being  those  used  by  H.  G.), 
then  an  abbreviation  for  the  metal,  and  lastly,  where  required,  any  pertinent  remarks.  In  a few 
instances  of  mere  metal  varieties,  a phrase,  indicating  the  piece  is  like  a described  piece  but  in 
different  metal  is  substituted. 

The  publication  of  the  supplement  was  long  delayed  by  a variety  of  circumstances,  but 
finally  was  begun  in  the  Numismatist  for  April,  1943,  and  continued  witth  infrequent  interruptions 
through  the  issue  for  October,  19 44.  At  that  time  novelties  through  No.  5065  had  been  listed, 
that  is  to  say  through  the  tokens,  and  part  way  through  the  cards.  The  present  publication  begins 
where  the  previous  one  stopped,  and  it  is  planned  to  continue  it  in  quarterly  instalments  until  the 
list  is  complete.  During  the  course  of  publication  a very  few  new  tokens  and  cards  numbered 
below  5065  have  been  discovered.  These,  and  any  discoveries  found  during  the  present  publication, 
will  be  grouped  in  an  appendix  to  the  last  instalment. 

The  Numismatic  Review  is  proud  to  continue  the  publication  of  this  material,  which  we 
regard  as  of  primary  importance  to  the  study  of  the  numismatic  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Barnett  for  making  it  available  to  us.  Ed)- 


7751A — same  as — 7751- — Plain  edge 
7752A— 7749— 420— C.  R. 

7754— 7749— 615— C.  pi. 

7759A— 7755 — 420— C.  R. 

7762— 7755— 672— C.  pi. 

77 62 A — obv.  of  7763— 210— C.  pi. 

7766A— 7763— 420— C.  R. 

7769A — -7769 — “25”  on  plain  flan — Br.  pi. 
7769B — 7769 — “30”  on  plain  flan — Br.  pi. 
7769C— 7769— 420— C.  R. 

7772A— 7770— 401— C.  R. 

7772B— 7770— 401— Br.  pi. 

7775A— 7770— 420— C.  R. 

7780A— 7779— 405— Br.  pi. 

7785— 7779— 420— C.  R. 

7786A— 7779— 420— broken  die 
7798— 7796— 413— C.  pi. 

7798A— 7796— 418— Z.  R. 

7798A— 7796— 420— C.  R. 

7801A — Die  broken  on  edge  of  obv. 

7804— 7796— 672— C.  pi. 

7804A— 7905— 210— C.  pi. 

7805A — same  as  7805 — broken  die 
7806A— 7805— 420— C.  R. 

7808A — same  as  7808 — Die  cracked  on  obv. 
7815A— 7812 — 405— Br.  pi. 

7820A— 7812— 615— C.  pi. 

7831A— 7823— 480— C.  pi. 

7831B— 7823— 518— C.  pi. 

7835 — same  as  7834 — C-N.  pi. 

7841 A rev.  of  7841— 412— C.  pi. 

7843A— rev.  of  7841— 415— C.  pi. 

7843B— 7841— 453  dated  1863  C-N.  R. 


7847—  rev.  of  7841— 412— C.  pi. 

7848 —  rev.  of  7841 — 415 — C.  pi. 

7851— 7849— 420— C.  R. 

7853A— 7852— 527— N.  pi. 

7854A— 7852— 527— W.  M.  pi. 

7856— 7852— 527— Sil.  pi. 

7856A— 7856— 453  dated  1863  C-N.  R. 

7856B — Ellis  Rouse’s/Hair/preservatives  Metropolitan/ 

Shaving  Saloon — 420 — C.  R. 

7859A— rev.  of  7857— 657— C.  pi. 

7859 — Sacksteder/&  Martin  manuftcurers/Cincinnati,  O. 

Blank — Br.  pi. 

7859A — Jos.  J.  Sayre/die/sinker/4th  & Walnut  Cin.,  O. 

Soda  Check/ 1/Glass — W.  M.  pi. 

7859B- — same  as  7859A — Berry/Check/ Good  for/O ne  Box 
Br.  pi. 

7861— 7860— 405— C.  pi. 

7864A— 7860— 420— C.  R. 

7866— 7867— 413— C.  pi. 

7869A— 7867— 420— C.  R. 

7872— 7867— 661— C.  pi. 

7872A— 7867— obv.  of  8011— Br.  pi. 

7873A — same  as  7873 — cracked  die 
7877— 7873— 420— C.  R. 

7880A— 7873— 622— C.  pi. 

7881— 7873— 663— C.  pi. 

7883— 7882— 598— W.  M.  R. 

7883A — John  Schroeder  & Co.  clothing,  hats,  caps  boots,  and 
shoes. — 418 — Br.  R. 

7885—7884 — 664— N.  R. 

7885A — “1x2”  above,  “Lot  Scott”  below,  “in  centre”,  one 

star  above  dairy,  two  small  stars,  one  large  star 
below. — 420 — C.  R. 
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7886A — sameas  7886 — thick  2m/m 
7886B — same  as  7886 — thin  lm/m 
7891A— 7886— 420— C.  R. 

7891B— 7886— 453  dated  1863— C-N. 

7894— rev.  of  7886— 402— C.  pi. 

7894A— rev.  of  7886 — 40S— C.  pi. 

7894B— rev.  of  7886—418 — C.  R. 

7894C— rev.  of  7886— 418— Br.  pi. 

7905— 7895— obv.  of  7332— C.  pi. 

791 3 A— 1906— 406— C.  pi.— Cracked  die 
7913B — 7906— 410— C.  pi. 

7916A— 7913— 420— C.  R. 

7916B— 7913— 453  dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

781 7A— 7913— 617— C.  pi. 

7920A — W.M.E.  Sum/5/Cents — John  Stanton  stamp  on  blank 
planchet — Br.  pi. 

7929— 7939— 415— C.  pi. 

7932— 7939— 420— C.  R. 

7942A— 7939— 418— Z.  R. 

7942B— 7939— 418— B.  R. 

7943— 7939— 420— B.  R. 

7943— 7939— 420— C.  R. 

7943A — same  as  7942 — Br.  R. 

7947— 7939— 617— C.  pi. 

7954A— 7950— 420— C.  R. 

7957—  7950— 617— C.  pi. 

7958—  7950— 672— C.  pi. 

7962— 7959— 420— C.  R. 

7966A— 7966— rev.  of  7886— C.  R. 

7966B— 7966— 210— C.  R. 

7971A— 79 .—404 — C.  pi. 

7975A— 7966 — 420— C-N.  R. 

7976A — same  as  7976 — C.  R. 

7987—  7966— 577— C.  R. 

7988—  7966— 580— C.  R. 

7988A— 7966— 661— C.  pi. 

7989—  7966— 405— Z.  R. 

7990—  7966— 642— C.  R. 

7993— 7991 — 416—  C.  R. 

7996— 7991— 420— C.  R. 

8000A— 7998— 420— C.  R. 

8003— 7998— 658— C.  pi. 

8003A — D.  B.  S.  (Stesset)  Grocer/541  Main  St. — 418 — C.  R. 
8003B — D.  B.  S.  (Stesset)  Grocer/541  Main  St. — 418 — B.  R. 
8003C — D.  B.  S.  (Stesset)  Grocer/541  Main  St. — 420 — C.  R. 
8003D — D.  B.  S.  (Stesset)  Grocer/541  Main  St. — 617 — C.  pi. 
8003E — D.  B.  S.  (Stesset)  Grocer/541  Main  St. — 672 — C.  pi. 
8005— 8004— 418— Br.  R. 

8012A— 8011— 406— C.  pi.— broken  die 
8012B— 8011 — 408— C.  pi. 

8016— 8011— 420— C.  R. 

801 7 A— 8011— 617— C.  pi. 

8017B— 8011— 629— C.  pi. 

8020A— 8011— 668— C.  pi. 

8021— 8011— 672— C.  pi. 

8022A— 8022— 400— C.  pi. 

8027A— 8022— 420— C.  R. 

8030— 8022— 622— C.  pi. 

8032A — Good/for  5 Cents/in/Bread/at/H.  Warwigs/151/ West 
Court  St. — Stanton  stamp  on  blank  flan — Br.  Thin 
8032B — Court  St/151/West — Sacksteder  & Martin  card — C.  pi. 
8035— 8033— 418— Z.  R. 

8041A — rev.  of  8041 — 479 — C.  pi. 

8038A — 8053— 663— C.  pi. 

8049A— 8045— 420— C.  R. 

8053A— 8053— 405— C.  pi. 

80SSA— 8053— 420— C.  R. 

8057A — 8053 — 615 — C.  pi. — cracked  die 
8058A— 8053— 622— C.  pi. 

8060B— 8155— 661— C. 

8061— 8053— 663— C.  pi. 

8061 A — Good  for/ 1/ loaf  of/bread/Lyre  in  center.  13  stars 
210— Br.  R. 

8061B— 8062— 405— C.  pi. 

8064A— 8062— 420— C.  R. 

8066A— 8062— 617— C.  pi. 

8068A— 8062— 661— C.  pi. 

8072A — 8071 — 405 — Br.  pi.  — Large  letters 

8073A — same  as  8073 — 406 — W.  M.  pi. — Small  letters — 

8075A— 8071— 418— Z.  R. 

8076— 8071— 420— C.  R. 

8077A— 8071— 453  dated  1863— C-N.  pi.— small  letters 
8079 — 8071 — 622 — C.  pi.  — small  letters 

8087A — Redeemed/in  Par  Funds  of/One/Dollar — 402 — C.  pi. 
8087B — Redeemed/in  Par  Funds  of/One/Dollar — 420 — C.  pi. 


8098A— 8097— 405— Br.  pi. 

S098B— 8097— 405— Z.  pi. 

8099A— 8097— 406— C.  pi.— cracked  die 
8100A— 8097— 411— C.  pi. 

8 104 A— 8097— 420— C.  R. 

81 13 A— 8109— 415— C-N.  pi. 

8114— 8109— 420— C.  R. 

8114A — Wood  & Harrison/good  for/10/cents. — Stanton  stamp 
on  small  plain  planchet  19m/m — Br. 

8117A — same  as  8117.  Period  after  Ave. — stars  double  struck. 
8120A — same  as  8120 — 420 — Br. 

8123— 8115— 418— Z.  R. 

8125— 8113— 420— C.  R. 

8126A — same  as  8126 — broken  die 
S130A— 8130— 407— C.  pi. 

8130B— 8130— 418— C.  R. 

8130C— 8130— 418— Br.  R. 

8130D— 8130— 615— C.  pi. 

8130iE— 8130— 617— C.  pi. 

8130F— 8130— 635— C.  pi. 

8131— 8115— 661— C.  pi. 

8134 — same  as  8133 — Sil.  PI. 

8142— 8141— 423— C.  pi 
8145A — same  as  8145 — Sil.  pi. 

8154A— 8150— 453  dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

8154B— 8150— 660— C.  pi. 

8160A— 8155— 420— C.  R. 

8160B— 8155— 453  dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

8165— 8155— 622— C.  pi. 

8165A— 8155— 672— C.  pi. 

8165B— 8155— 668— C.  pi. 

8168A— 8166— 405— C.  pi. 

8168B— 8166— 405— C.  pi. 

8168B— 8166— 405— Br.  pi. 

8168C— 8166— 405— Z.  pi. 

8175A— 8175 — 422— C.  pi. 

8175B— 8175— 468— C.  pi. 

8176A— 8175— 470— C.  pi. 

8 180 A— 8179— 470— C.  pi. 

8186A— 8184— 470— C.  pi. 

8187A— 8184— 518— C.  pi. 

8196A — 8196 — rev.  of  8196 — C.  R. — date  spaced  diff. 

8198— 8192— 412— C.  pi. 

8203— 8199— Blank— C.  pi. 

8204A— obv.  of  8195 — 412— C.  pi. 

8211— obv.  of  8185— 412— C.  pi. 

8213— 8199— 420— C-N.  pi. 

8224A— 8221— 404— C.  R. 

8226— 8221— 420— C.  R. 

8231 — same  as  8230 — C-N.  pi. 

8231A — 8230 — obv.  incused — C.  pi. 

8233— 8232— 444— C.  pi. 

8250A— 8250— 416— C.  R. 

8252A— 8250— 420— C.  R. 

8253— 8250— 656— C.  pi. 

825 6 A — same  as  8256— thick  2m/m 
8256B — same  as  8256 — plain  edge 
8259 — rev.  of  8256 — Incused — Br.  pi. 

8259A— 8256— 404— C.  R. 

8259B— 8256— 495— W.  M.  pi. 

8267— 8265— 409— C.  R. 

8267A— 8265— 420— C.  R. 

8269 — S.  Wilson/Billard/Saloon/Bar/Check — 209 — C.  pi. 
8274— Joseph  Welf— 535— C.  R. 

8274A — Joseph  Welf — Blank  Br.  pi. 

8274C — Brattin — 535 — C.  R. 

8274E — A.  & II.— 535— C.  R. 

8282A — rev.  of  8275 — 470 — C.  pi. 

8283 —  rev.  of  8275 — 670 — C.  pi. 

8283A— 8275— obv.  of  7332— C.  pi. 

8283B— 8275— obv.  of  7332— Br.  pi. 

8284—  8275— obv.  of  7417— Br.  pi. 

8290— 8285— 412— C.  pi. 

8290A— 8285— 656— C.  pi. 

8292— 8285— 420— C.  R. 

8296A— 8294 — 418— C.  pi. 

8299— 8294— 419— C-N.  R. 

8302A — same  as  8302 — N. 

8306A— 8306— 421— Br.  pi. 

8308A— 8306— 445— C.  pi. 

8311— 8306— 117— C.  pi. 

8318A— 8317— 445— C.  pi. 

8327— 8324— obv.  of  7332— C.  pi. 

8333A— 8326— 635— C.  R. 

8346A — same  as  8346  Plated. — plain  edge 
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8350- — same  as  8349 — Z. 

8352— 8346— 420— C.  R. 

8352B— 8346— 420— C-N.  R. 

8352A — rev.  of  8346— 419— C.  R. 

8353A — same  as  8353 — C.  pi. 

8356 — same  as  8355 — Z. 

8356A— 8353— 420— C-N.  R. 

8361A— 8361— 408— C.  pi. 

8372 — Rickeys/Book  store/326  3rd  St./Dayton,  O. — For  books 
and  Papers/go  to  Rickeys/1863  Cash  paid  for  rags. — 
C.  R. — 29m/m 
8376— 8373— 420— C-N.  R. 

8378A— 8377— 405— Br.  pi. 

8383— 8377— 420— C.  R. 

8385 A— 8385— 416— Br.  R. 

8385B— 8385— 416— Z.  R. 

8387A— 8385— 420— C.  R. 

8388— 8385— 420— C-N.  R. 

8389A— 8389— 428— C.  pi. 

8390A— 8389— 466— C.  pi. 

8395A — 8395- — rev.  of  8395 — C.  pi. 

8400— 8398— 470— C.  pi. 

8402— 8401— Blank— Br.  pi. 

8402A — Boger  & Kimmel/ Watchmaker/ Findlay  O — rev.  on 
Lincoln  political  token — Br.  R. 

8407— 8403— 409— C.  pi. 

8417A— 8414— 419— Z.  R. 

8426—  8424— 416— C.  R. 

8427— 8424 — 420— C.  R. 

8428— 8424 — 420— C-N.  R. 

8428A— 8424 — 660— C.  R. 

8432A — same  as  8432 — Second  L in  Dillon  over  T 
8435A — same  as  8435 — C.  pi. — over-strike 

8456—  8455— 416— C.  R. 

8456A — 8455 — 416 — C.  pi. — broken  die 

8457—  8455— 417— C.  pi. 

8457A— 8455— 420— C.  R. 

8470D — 8465— 418— Z.  R. 

84 17 A— 8465— 420— C.  R. 

8471B— 8465— 420— C-N.  R. 

8473— 8465— 420— C.  pi. 

8484— 8480— 420— C.  pi. 

8484A— 8480— 420— C-N.  R. 

8487A— 8485— 420— C.  R. 

8488— 8485— 417— C.  pi. 

8488A— 8485 — 420— C.  R. 

8488B— 8485— 420— C-N.  R. 

8493— 8489— 418— Z.  R. 

8512— 8511— 420— C.  R. 

85 12 A— 8511— 420— C-N.  R. 

8516A— 8516— 445— C.  pi. 

8516B — 8516 — Excelsior/ plate  of  teeth/Forceps — C.  pi. 

8526— 8521— 117— C.  pi. 

8532A8531— 422— C.  pi. 

8532B— 8531— 422— Br.  pi. 

8536— 8531— 466— C.  pi. 

8541— 8537— 421— C.  pi. 

8541A— 8537— 421— Br.  pi. 

8543— 8544-421— Br.  pi. 

8546A — same  as  8546— Die  cracked  from  edge  to  star 
8549A — 8548—29  struck  over  303 — Br.  pi. 

8550 — 8548  Over  1863  Washington  token 
8557 — same  as  8558— struck  over  Dime 
8561A— 8548— 185— Br.  pi. 

8563A — same  as  8563 — Over-strike 
8590A — same  as  8590 — broken  die 
8593A— 8591— 621— C.  pi. 

8601A — 8600 — 447 — C.  pi. — broken  die 
8603— 8600— 467— C pi. 

8609A — 8608 — 447 — Br. — Copper  rev. 

8612A — same  as  8612 — Copper  rev. 

8614A — same  as  8614 — Br.  pi. 

8621— Obv.  of  8614— 615— C.  pi. 

8621A— 8614— 453  dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

8631 — 8630 — 424 — Br.  pi. 

8632 A— 8633— 447— C.  pi. 

8659— 8656— 523— Br.  pi. 

8666A — 8663 — 418 — Z.  R. 

8667— 8663— 420— C.  R. 

8667A— 8663— 453  Dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

8677— 8672— 30— C-N.  pi. 

8681— 8678— 420-C-N.  R. 

8684A8682— 420— C R. 

8702— 8698— 420— C.  R. 

870SA— 8705— 462— C.  pi. 

8707 — 8705 — 540A— stars  nearer  B & C — C.  pi.  new  rev.  die 


8707A— 8705— 546— C.  pi. 

8709— 8708— 666— C.  pi. 

8715 — 8714 — rev.  of  8714 — Br.  pi. 

8717A— 8716— 443— C.  pi. 

8731— 8729— 117— C.  pi. 

8732A — Marrow  & Barker,  Dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Piqua,  Ohio 
469— C.  pi. 

8742 — 8741 — 420 — C.  R. 

8747 — 8743 — Good  for/25/Cents/1862 — C.  pi. 

8747A— 417— Good  for/25/Cents/1862— C.  pi. 

8748A — same  as  8748— Struck  over  C-N.  Cent 
8755 — 8752 — 423 — C.  pi. 

8755A — 8752 — 443 — C.  pi. 

8759— 8756— 423— C.  pi. 

8767 — Rev.  of  8766—423 — C.  pi. 

8767A — Dunbar  & Wolff/Watch  makers/Ripley  O.  Struck  on 
McClellan  campaign  medal.  22  m/m — 

Murdock  card — Br.  pi.  (See  Appendix.) 

8773— 8770-420— C-N.  R. 

8779— 8777— 420— C.  R. 

8779A— 8777— 412— C.  pi. 

8781— 8777— 60— C.  pi. 

8782A— 8782-418— Br.  R. 

8783— 8782-416— Z.  R. 

8785—  8782— 671— C.  R. 

8786—  8782— 419— C.  R. 

8786A— 8782— 419— C-N.  R. 

8786B— 8782— 420— C.  pi. 

8792— 8789— 465— C.  pi. 

8807 A— 8800-617— C.  pi. 

8807B— 8800— 629— C.  pi. 

8807C— 8800— 656— C.  pi. 

8809— 8800— 656— C.  R. 

8816— 8810— 420— C.  pi. 

88 1 6A — 8810 — 420 — C - N . R. 

8816B— obv.  of  8817— 416— C.  R. 

8822A— obv.  of  8817 — 420— C.  R. 

8822B— obv.  of  8817— 420— C-N.  R. 

8830A— 8826-419— C.  pi. 

8832A— same  as  8832— C-N.  R. 

8839— 8835— 420— C.  R. 

8843—  8840— 617— C.  pi. 

8844—  8840— 420— C.  R. 

8850— 8846— 420— C.  R. 

8853— 8851— 117— C.  pi. 

8853A— 8851— obv.  of  7332— C.  pi. 

8874— 8872— 117— C.  pi. 

8895 A— 8895— 423 A— Br.  pi. 

8899 — same  as  8898 — Br.  pi. 

8913— 8912— 8912— C-N.  pi. 

8917A— 8917— 426— C.  pi. 

8929 — 8927 — 446 — C . pi. 

8930A— obv.  of  8931— 422— C.  pi. 

8936— obv.  of  8931— 459— C.  pi. 

8939— 8937— 465— C.  pi. 

8941A— 8941— 465— C.  pi. 

8943A— 8943— 420— C.  R. 

8944 — Walker’s/Ale/Depot/Urbana  O. — 404 — C.  R. 

894SA— 8948— 422— C.  pi. 

8950A — same  as  8951— “O”  instead  of  Ohio 
956— 8955— 8955— Br.  pi. 

8956A — same  as  8955— Z.  R. 

8974—  8973— 416— C.  R. 

8975—  8973— 416— Z.  R. 

8977— 8973— 419— C.  R. 

8981— 8980-469— C.  pi. 

8983A — same  as  8983 — Br.  pi. 

8985— 8982— 447— Br.  pi. 

8987A — 8986 — 461 — Copper  Rev.  Brass  Obv.  pi. 

8991A— 8990— 447— C.  pi. 

8992— 8990— 447— Br.  pi. 

8997— 8993— 470— C.  pi. 

9007A — Wood/CoBridge/Co. — “2,J4”  on  blank  flan — C.  pi. 

9007B — Wood/CoBridge/Co. — “25”  on  blank  flan — C.  pi. 

9012— 9008— Blank— C.  pi. 

9012A— 9008— obv.  of  7895— C.  pi. 

9016A — same  as  9016— over  C-N.  Cent 
9016B — same  as  9016A — thin 
9023 A — 9020 — 420 — C . R. 

9024A— 9020— 617— C.  pi. 

9048 — 9042 — 470 — C . pi. 

9050A — same  as  9050 — thick  lyi  m/m 
9058 — L.  Young  on  plain  plan 

Ornaments  above  and  below — 557 — C.  pi. 

9069— rev.  of  9063— 562— C.  pi. 

9069 A- 9063— 563— C pi. 

9076— 9071— 478— C.  pi. 
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9076A — same  as  9076,  die  break  in  eagle’s  beak.  Looks  Eke 
carrying  a straw 
9089A — 9088 — 445 — C.  pi. 

9096 — 9088 — 478 — C.  pi. 

9220A— Rev.  of  9213— 420— C-N.  R. 

9222C— Same  as  9222— C-N. 

9230 A— 9227— 420— C-N.  R. 

92S4A — same  as  9254  very  thin 

9255—  9250— 29— W.  M.  R. 

9256—  9250— 99— W.  M.  pi. 

9258A — same  as  9258 — Double  struck 
9261 — same  as  9256 — Sil.  pi. 

9266A — same  as  9266— Larger 
9284— 9250— 645— W.  M.  pi. 

9289A — 484 — Lightning,  on  blank— C.  pi. 

9296— J.  McKain/Grocer/Mount/ Washington — 593 — C.  pi. — 
changed  from  9424 
9300 — same  as  9297 — Sil.  pi. 

9308 —  9301 — new  die  known  as  417A — C.  pi. 

9308A — 9301 — new  die  known  as  417A — Br.  pi. 

9308B — 9301 — new  die  known  as  417A — C-N.  pi. 

9309 —  9301 — Similar  to  469.  Eagle  has  shield  on  its  breast. 

Three  arrows  to  right.  Two  berries  below — 

469 A — C.  pi. — thick  V/i  m/m 
9312 — 9301 — 466 — Sil.  pi. 

9316A — same  as  931fr— thin  m/m 
9317B— thick 

9325 A — same  as  9325 — thin  1 m/m 
9325B — same  as  9319 — thick  2 m/m 
9326— 9319— 430— Br.  pi. 

.9331—9319 — new  rev.  die — 471A — C.  pi. — thick 
9331A — 9319 — new  rev.  die — 471A — W.  M.  pi. 

9331B — same  as  9331A — Broke  die — thin 
9334A — same  as  9334 — cracked  die 
9335 — same  as  9334 — C-N  pi. 

9341A — same  as  9341 — C.  pi. — thick  2 m/m 

9342A — J.  Henry  Gercke/Watchmaker/and/Jeweler/ 

1206  Pine  St.  Phila. — 88 — C.  pi. 

9342B — same  as  9342A — Br. 

9342C — same  as  9342A — W.  M. 

9343A — same  as  9343 — cracked  die 

9343B — same  as  9343 — C.  R. — different  spacing 

9343C — same  as  9342A — Sil. 

9345A — same  as  9345 — thin  1 m/m 
9346 — same  as  9345 — W.  M. 

9355— 9353— rev.  of  9350— W.  M.  pi. 

9355A — National/Union  League/of  the  “above”,  shield  & wreath, 
“ in  center”,  1863  United  Stated,  “below”. 

Flag  to  the  left.  Staff  in  center.  Long  may  it 
wave,  "above”  13  stars  below. — C.  pi. — 26  m/m 
9355B — same  as  9355A — W.  M.  pi 
9357 A — 9356 — Incused — C.  pi. 

9358A — 9358 — Incused — Br.  pi. 

9358B — 9358 — Incused— C-N.  pi. 

9359A— same  as  9359 — double  struck  on  edge 
9361A— same  as  9359 — struck  over  Washington — N.  pi. 

9367 — Fine/Fashionable/Clothing/1862/ 

Granville  Stokes/609  Chestut  St.  Philadelphia 
Granville  Stokes  (in  old  English  letters) 

Merchant  Tailor/609  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 

Br.  R.  32  m/m 

9367B — A.  B.  Taylor/1015  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia/ 

Soda  Water  1861 

“in  circle”  The  best  Preparations  for  the  teeth. 
Taylor  Crilote  & Denticrete — C. 

9369—  9368— rev.  of  9368— S.  pi. 

9369A — same  as  9369 — W.  M. 

9370 —  -Second  Annual/Fair/held  June  18,  1863 

Union/Volunteer/Refreshment/Saloon 
instituted/May  27,  1861 — C.  pi. 

9370A — Second  Annual/Fair/held  June  18,  1863 — 429 — C.  pi. 

9370B — Second  Annual/Fair/held  June  18,  1863 — 429 — Br.  pi. 
9370C — same  as  9370 — broken  die 
9374A -9371— 450— C. 

9374B— 9371— 453  dated  1863— C-N. 

9375A — same  as  9375 — plain  edge 

9380A — same  as  9380 — thick  3 (4  m/m — W.  M.  pi. — 19  (4  m/m 
9394— 9392— 406— C.  pi. 

939SA— 9392— 453  dated  1863— C-N. 

9398— 9392— 418— Z.  R. 

9398A— 9392— 420— C.  R. 

9403A— 9399— 453  dated  1863— C-N. 

9424— Change  to  9226 
9436A— 9437— 110— C.  pi. 

9437A— 9437— 114— C.  pi. 

9438A— 9374— 420— C.  R. 

9443A— 9437— 420— Br.  R. 

9443B— 9437— 635— C.  pi. 


9443C— 9437— 661— C.  pi. 

9443D — 937 — 418 — Br.  R.— double  struck 
9445A— 9444— 118— Br.  R. 

9448— 9444— 629— C.  pi. 

9448A— 9444— 68— C. 

9465— 9456— 540— C.  pi. 

9466A — same  as  9466— Br.  pi. 

9472— 9469— 540— C-N.  pi. 

9473A— 9473— 105— C.  pi. 

9477A— 9473— 153  dated  1863— C-N.  R. 

9477B— 9473— 615— C.  pi. 

9477C— 9473— 661— C.  pi. 

9481A — same  as  9481 — die  broken  on  edge 
9483— 9481— 604— C.  pi. 

9485A — same  as  9484 — die  broken  on  edge 
9496— 9492— obv.  of  9234— C.  pi. 

9S06A— Clark  & Co.— 535— C.  R. 

9509A— 9507— 193— C-N.  pi. 

9512— 9507— 493— L.  pi. 

9512B — same  as  9507 — W.  M.  pi 
9515— 9507— 196— C-N.  pi. 

9518— 9507— 496— W.  M.  pi. 

9518A — same  as  9513 — C-N.  pi. 

9521A— 9507— 581— C-N.  pi. 

9524 — same  as  9519 — C-N.  pi. 

9524A — same  as  9519 — W.  M.  pi. 

9530A— 9507— rev.  of  9525— W.  M.  pi. 

9533 A— 9531— 493— C-N.  pi. 

9543 — same  as  9537 — W.  M.  pi. 

9544A — same  as  9544 — Large  21  m/m 

9544 B — same  as  9544 — Perfect  die.  No  dot  in  center  of  C. 

9550 — 9531 — 581 — struck  over  Dime 
9550A — same  as  9544 — W.  M.  pi. 

950B — same  as  9544 — Sil.  pi. 

9557 — same  as  9551 — V/.  M.  pi. 

9557A — 9531 — Anchor  “in  center”,  Hope  “above”,  1844  “below”, 
rev.  struck  from  much  larger  die.  Ribbed — 

C. — m/m  thick 
9565 — same  as  9558 — W.  M.  pi. 

9569A — same  as  9586— W.  M.  pi. 

9573 — same  as  9556 — W.  M.  pi. 

9573 A— rev.  of  9566— 581— W.  M.  pi. 

9574A — same  as  9574 — thin  small  19  m/m 
9574B — same  as  9574 — has  been  silver  pi. 

9575A — same  as  9575 — small,  thin  m/m 

9575B — same  as  9575 — silver  plated 

9575C — same  as  9575 — Bronze 

9577A — same  as  9574 — W.  M.  pi.— large,  thick 

9581 — same  as  9574 — W.  M.  pi. 

9581A — same  as  9581 — thin 
9589 — same  as  9582 — W.  M.  pi. 

9589 A — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — C.  pi. 

9589B — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — Br.  pi. 

9589C — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — N.  pi. 

9589D — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — C-N.  pi. 

9589E — rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536 — Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

9589F — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — W.  M.  pi. 

9589 — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536— L.  pi. 

9589H— rev.  of  9525— 477— C.  pi. 

95891— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536— Br.  pi. 

9589J— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536— N.  pi. 

9589K — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — C-N.  pi. 

95S9L— rev.  of  9525-477— Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

9589M— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536— W.  M.  pi. 

9589N — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — L.  pi. 

9589P— rev.  of  9525— 504— C.  pi. 

9589Q — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — Br.  pi. 

9589R — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9536 — N.  pi. 

9589S— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536— C-N.  pi. 

9589T— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536 — Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

9589V— rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536— W.  M.  pi. 

9589W — rev.  of  9525— rev.  of  9536 — L.  pi. 

9596— same  as  9590 — W.  M.  pi. 

9602A — same  as  9601 — 493 — L pi. 

9608A— 9590— 496— S.  R. 

9617 — same  as  9611 — W.  M. 

9622A — same  as  9620 — C-N.  pi. 

9625 — same  as  9620 — W.  M. 

9626A — same  as  9626 — Rev.  of  9626 — Anchor  instead  of  Goblet 
9632A — same  as  9632 — C-N.  pi. 

9636A — 

9638A — same  as  9636 — C-N.  pi. 

9649— 493— 477— Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

9655 — same  as  9654 — W.  M.  pi. 

9658A — same  as  9650— C — C-N.  pi. 

9661 — same  as  9656 — W.  M.  pi. 

9661  A— same  as  9636 — rev.  of  9650 — W.  M.  pi. 

9661 B— 496— 504 — C - N . pi. 
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9666A — same  as  9662 — W.  W.  pi. 

9675 — same  as  9674 — W.  M.  pi. 

9681A — same  as  9681 — W.  M.  pi. 

9682 —  581 — East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — C.  pi. 

9683 —  581 — East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — Br. 

9684 —  581 — East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — N.  pi. 

9685— 581 — East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — C-N.  pi. 

9686 —  581 — East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

9687—  581— East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117)— W.  M.  pi. 

9688 —  581 — -East/Boston/1837.  (Low  117) — L.  pi. 

9697 — same  as  9696— — W.  M.  pi. 

9703 A — rev.  of  9525 — rev.  of  9636— W.  M.  pi. 

9712A— same  as  9712 — C-N.  pi. 

9715 — same  as  9714 — W.  M.  pi. 

9722 — same  as  9716 — W.  M.  pi. 

9722 A — same  as  9716 — L.  pi. 

9723A — same  as  9723 — thin  1 /m 
9729— 9723— rev.  of  9724— W.  M.  pi. 

9733 —  9731 — 420 — C.  R. 

9734 —  same  as  9731 — W.  M.  pi. 

9735 A — 9735 — 424 — Br. 

9736 A— 9735— 462— C. 

9736B— as  9736A— C.  pi. 

9744—9740— 419— C-N.  R. 

9744A— 9740— 419— C-N.  pi. 

9744B— 9740— 420— C.  R. 

9751A— 9751— rev.  of  9749— C.  pi. 

97S2A— 9751— 420— C.  R.  

9755 — Farg-ason  Cordes  & Co/2/50  Drayage/Memphis 
Murdock  & Spencer — Br.  R. 

9757A— 9757— Good  for/25/ Cents/pay  able  in  bank  bills — C.  R. 
9757B— 9757— 420— C.  R. 

97S8A— 9758— 420— C. 

9758B— 9758— 420— C.  R. 

9771 — 9768— “100”  on  plain  flan — W.  M.  pi. 

9778 — 9773 — 462 — Br.  pi. 

9779A— 9779-664— Br.  R.  , , ' 

9780A— same  as  9780— Die  break  across  wings  and  neck  of 
eagle,  to  edge 
9786A— 9780— 461— C.  pi. 

9786B — 9780 — 459 — C.  pi. 

9787 A— 9780— 463— C.  pi. 

9789A— 9780— 478— C.  pi. 

9798A— 9797— 446— C.  pi. 

9799 A — 9797 — 446 — B r.  pi. 

9799B— 9797— 442— C.  pi. 

9847A— 9838— 100— C.  pi. 

9842A— 9938— 102— Ger.  Sil.  pi. 

98S0— 9876— 627— C.  pi. 

9896A — same  as  9896 — Br.  pi. 

9907 — 9905 — 421 — C.  pi. 

9920 — same  as  9917 — W.  M.  pi. 

9956A — same  as  9956 — Br. 

9956B — -9956 — 423 — Br.  pi. 

9956C— 9956— 466— C.  pi. 

9976A— same  as  9976— Die  broken  on  edge 
9978 — 9975 — 436 — C.  pi. 

10011— 10009— 500— “La  Crosse”  curved 


10017— 10015— 209— N.  pi. 

10025A— same  as  10025 — Die  cracked  across  obv. 

10058 — same  as  10057 — Period  after  “dealer”.  None  after  “O” 
10090A — same  as  10090 — Large  20  m/m 
10093— 10090— rev.  of  10090— C.  R. 

10099A— same  as  10099 — Reeded  edge 
10102— same  as  10099— C.  R. 

10108 — Rev.  of  10105 — Incused — C.  pi. 

10121— 10119— 10119— C.  R. 

10126A— 10125— rev.  of  10126— C.  R. 

10130A — same  as  10130 — C.  R. 

10130B — same  as  10130— Brass 
10130C — same  as  10130 — C-N.  pi. 

10131A — same  as  10131 — C.  R. 

10132— 10130— 10128— C.  pi. 

10132A— 10130— Blank— C.  R. 

10151A — same  as  10151 — Large  20)4  m/m 
10201— 10198— Incused— C.  pi. 

10234A — rev.  of  10234 — Incused — C.  pi. 

10239 — same  as  10234 — W.  M.  pi. 

10246A — 115  with  S.A.D.  under  Bost. — rev.  of  10245 — L.  pi. 
10251— 10245— 482— Br.  pi. 

10254A — same  as  10254 — thick  2 m/m 
10258A — same  as  10258 — thin  1 m/m 
10279A — same  as  10279 — broken  die 
10279B — same  as  10279 — thin  1 m/m 
10281A— same  as  10281 — broken  die 
10281 B — same  as  0281  Reeded  Edge 

10282A — same  as  10282 — Br.  Copper  pi.  edge  double  struck 
10283 — same  as  10281 — struck  on  copper  cent  of  1833 
10291A — same  as  10291 — C.  pi. 

10293— 10292— rev.  of  10291— N.  pi. 

10293A — same  as  10292 — C-N.  pi. 

10301 — L.  C.  Wescott/dealer/in/Hardware/Stoves  &/ 

Agricultural/Instruments/New  Lisbon  Wis.— 

A27 — C.  pi 
9735A— 9735— 424— Br. 

9735  B— 9735— 462— C. 

9752A— 9751— 420— C. 

9757A— 9757— 420— C. 

9758 A— 9758— 420— C. 

10475 — 10471 — Pass  for  3i t 
10333— 10331— 446— N.  pi. 

10337A— 10334— 480— C.  pi. 

10344A— 10344— 421— C.  pi. 

10345A— 10344— 423— Br.  pi.  - 
10347— 10344— 424— Br.  pi. 

10360— 10359— 621— C.  pi. 

10368— 10366— 206— C.  pi. 

10378— 10373— 633— C.  pi. 

10384— 10381— 485— L.  pi. 

10406A — same  as  10406 — plain  edge 
10409— obv.  of  10404— 420— C-N.  R. 

10411— rev.  of  10404 — 420— C-N.  R. 

10412A — same  as  10412 — thick  2 m/m 

10413 — 10412— obv.  incused — C.  pi. — double  struck 

10475 — 10471 — -Pass  for  30 

10477 — same  as  10476 — Brass 


This  concludes  the  work  of  Mr.  Barnett,  as  originally  planned.  However,  in  the  next  issue 
will  follow  a short  Appendix,  in  which  will  be  recorded  a few  items  discovered  during  the  course 
of  publication. 

We  hope  that  someday  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a complete  revised  edition  of  Hetrich  and 
Guttag  embodying  these  new  items.  Meanwhile  at  least  the  record  has  been  made  complete  to  date. 


ERRATA 

Mr.  Max  M.  Schwartz,  author  of  the  article  on  Washington  Mint  Medalets,  in  our  previous 
issue,  has  called  us  to  task  for  placing  the  captions  of  the  first  row  of  illustrations  where  the  second 
should  be,  and  vice-versa.  We  deeply  regret  the  error  and  ask  our  readers  to  transpose  the  first  row  of 
numbers  with  the  second  row,  on  plate  IV  of  Numismatic  Revieiv,  no.  7. 
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THE  REVIEWERS 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 


CURRENCY  IN  ROMAN  AND  BYZANTINE  EGYPT.  By  Louis  C.  West  and  Allan  Chester 
Johnson.  Princeton  1944.  This  important  book  was  received  too  late  to  be  included  at  this  time,  as  it 
has  to  be  studied  carefully  and  in  all  its  ramifications.  It  will  be  reviewed  in  a later  issue.  Eds. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ARRANGING  A COLLECTION  OF  MEDICINA  IN  NUMMIS.  By 
Bruno  Kisch.  Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  The  Medical  Library  Association,  Vol.  33,  no.  1,  January,  1945. 

Professor  Kisch  is  of  course  too  well  known  as  a specialist  in  the  fields  of  Medical  Medals,  and 
Judaica,  to  need  further  introduction;  he  has  written  for  Numismatic  Revieiv  and  other  journals.  We 
only  wished  he  would  avoid  the  term  'hobby’  when  referring  to  collecting — it  is  one  of  those  careless 
words  that  make  the  editors  see  red,  and  for  good  reasons,  which  we  may  discuss  at  some  future  date. 

Dr.  Kisch  proposes  several  general  subdivisions  in  the  arrangement  of  a collection  of  items  per- 
taining to  medicine;  he  puts  medical  symbols  and  allegories  first,  which  is  quite  logical  to  this  re- 
viewer, inasmuch  as  they  are  the  nearest  thing  to  coats-of-arms.  He  also  objects  to  subdividing  personal 
medals  according  to  nationalities — medicine,  like  all  science,  is  indeed  international!  As  a doctor  deal- 
ing with  facts,  Professor  Kisch  would  exclude  the  "lovely  numismatic  group  of  love  and  wedding  medals 
where  love  is  represented  as  a mere  idealistic  and  romantic  phenomenon  of  human  psychology.” 

That  sometimes  the  line  between  exclusion  from  and  inclusion  into  a medical  collection  was 
drawn  a bit  willfully,  we  understand,  but  Dr.  Kisch  has  managed  to  maintain  a surprising  record  of 
logical  classification.  His  system  makes  a great  deal  of  sense,  no  doubt  about  that.  An  index  outlining 
in  detail  a blue-print  for  a medical  collection  is  added. 

We  do  not  recall  having  ever  seen  a similar  attempt  to  arrange  properly,  and  very  sensibly,  what 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  fields  of  numismatics.  Professor  Kisch  deserves  our 
thanks  for  this  work. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  ROMAN  REPUBLICAN  BRONZE.  By  Thomas  Ollive 
Mabbott.  Reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  Review,  No.  7,  January-March,  1945.  One-hundred  separates 
have  been  drawn  of  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  our  editor  to  early  Roman  numis- 
matics. Copies  available. 

THE  QUARTERLY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES  IN  PALESTINE.  Vol.  XI. 
Nos.  1-2.  Jerusalem.  Published  for  the  Government  of  Palestine  by  Humphrey  Milford.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  London,  E.C.4,  1944. 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  privileged  to  announce  the  request  for  exchange  of  our  journal  with 
the  Palestine  Quarterly.  Since  then  the  publication  itself  has  arrived  at  our  offices.  Its  physical  makeup 
is  of  course  well-known  the  world  over,  but  we  note  that  no  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  made  to  war 
time  shortages,  in  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  printing  and  plates,  all  of  which  are  excellent. 
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Plate  VIII 


The  1942  over  ’41  U.  S.  dime,  discovered  by  William  H.  Arthur,  and  described  in  NUMISMATIC 
REVIEW,  last  year,  as  it  appears  in  a sensational  new  photograph — no  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Arthur’s  findings  NOW! 


April-]  u n e , 1945 
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This  issue  contains  numismatically  an  article,  Coin  Hoards  From  Palestine,  by  J.  Baramki the 

rest  is  archeological,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Baramki  describes  a hoard  of  341  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  unearthed  at 
Yamun,  in  1934;  they  are  mostly  of  eastern  provenance,  and  worn.  He  then  reports  on  a Hoard  of 
Sixteenth-century  Venetian  and  Ottoman  Coins  from  felame,  confiscated  by  the  police  in  1937  from  a 
villager. 

The  coins,  many  of  which  had  holes  for  suspension,  illustrate  well  the  close  relations  existing 
between  the  two  currencies;  whereas  the  Venetian  pieces  are  all  well  known  types,  the  Turkish  coins 
seem  to  include,  as  Mr.  Baramki  points  out,  some  unknown  variants. 

THE  QUARTERLY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES  IN  PALESTINE.  Vol.  XI. 
Nos.  3-4.  Jerusalem,  etc.  1944. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Driver  reports  on  Seals  From  ’Amman  and  Petra.  This,  while  not  strictly  numismatic, 
nevertheless  is  of  interest  to  the  numismatist,  because  seals  are  so  much  akin  to  coins. 

The  well-known  numismatist,  Mr.  Reiffenberg,  describes  A Hoard  of  Tyrian  and  Jewish  Shekels, 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Palestine  Archeological  Museum. 

Mr.  Reiffenberg  conclusively  proves  that  the  fine  bronze  pyxis  in  which  were  found  a mixed  lot 
of  late  Tyrian  and  'First  Revolt  type’  shekels,  was  buried  two  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
i e.  in  A.D.  67/68.  His  article  is  indeed  added  evidence  for  the  attribution  of  the  chalice/sprig  shekels 
to  the  time  of  the  First  Revolt,  and  as  such  deserves  attention. 

Mr.  J.  Baramki  continues  his  description  of  Coin  Hoards  From  Palestine,  (II),  with  A Hoard  of 
Silver  Coins  of  Sidon  and  Alexander  from  Khirbet-el-Kerak. 

"The  hoard  is  noteworthy,”  Mr.  Baramki  states,  "being  the  first  of  its  kind  known  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Palestine.”  The  attributions  to  mints  was  based  upon  Mr.  Newell’s  works  on  the  subject. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  splendid  work  carried  on  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Near  East,  despite  difficult 
conditions. 

WITH  NEW  YORK  FIREMEN.  April,  1943.  Published  by  the  New  York  Fire  Department. 
Vol.  4,  No.  2.  The  article,  The  Story  Behind  the  Medals,  by  Jerry  Daly,  deserves  our  attention. 

It  is  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  many  decorations  the  Department  has  to 
give  to  deserving  members;  their  history,  background  and  sponsors  are  given  with  all  20  medals  illus- 
trated. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knobloch,  who  called  the  article  to  our  attention. 

LOOK.  February  20,  1945.  Vol.  9,  No.  4.  New  York.  This  great  "slick”,  on  page  64,  elabo- 
rates on  a previously  published  story  (in  the  Chase  National  Bank  magazine)  under  the  title  "Coin 
Coiffures.” 

It  shows  five  different  styles  of  hairdo  resembling  as  many  different  coins — all  posed  by  the  same 
model  (v/ho  does  allright  by  all  of  them). 
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THE  NUMISMATIST,  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  2.  February,  1945.  New  York. 

Much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Mosher’s  Notes  and  Queries — and  there  are  many  like  ourselves — we  do 
not  think  them  proper  on  page  1;  also:  what  good  are  letters  to  the  editor  to  any  one  save  those  who 
wrote  them,  if  you  don’t  print  the  original  letter  itself,  or  at  least  a part  of  it? 

But  let  us  not  quibble.  Mr.  Mosher’s  humor  is  something  to  enjoy  (in  and  out  of  bed),  and 
we  really  mean  that. 

Mr.  Chase  writes  another  instalment  of  his  by  now  well-known  series,  Confederate  States  of 
America  Paper  Aloney;  the  Japanese  Invasion  Notes  FOR  Dutch  New  Guinea,  which  Mr.  Hagley  de- 
scribes, are  for  the  entire  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  not  for  any  particular  locality,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  before. 

A gentleman,  who  teaches  High  School  in  Kalamazoo,  relates  his  experiences  with  coins  while 
teaching  history.  "This  is  how  and  why  history  may  be  re-written”,  he  proposes  to  teach — but  not  by 
the  gentleman,  we  trust,  whose  familiarity  with  the  subject,  at  least  numismatically,  appears  somewhat 
scanty,  though  his  intentions  are  no  doubt  honorable,  and  highly  useful. 

The  Oregon  Numismatic  Society  felt  compelled  to  pass  a resolution  proposing  the  compilation 
of  a Universal  Numismatic  Encyclopedia — as  "a  post-war”  project.  This  sounds  to  us  like  anothpr  of 
the  many  periodical  attempts,  quite  honorable  but  also  futile,  to  find  a short-cut  to  knowledge.  Anyone 
seriously  using  one  of  the  other  Encyclopedias,  not  only  numismatically,  will  attest  to  the  scimpiness  of 
all  such  broad  works — there  just  is  no  'handy  guide’  to  numismatics,  or  any  other  science,  in  six  easy 
lessons.  Aristotle  said  to  Alexander  "There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.” 

Mr.  McCormick-Goodhart  proposes  to  put  the  portraits  of  the  governors  of  all  States  on  the 
50  cent  pieces — forgetting,  of  course,  our  traditional,  and  perhaps  justifiable,  reluctance  to  place  a liv- 
ing person’s  effigy  on  our  coins,  and  the  number  of  American  governors ! ! 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  vol.  LVIII,  No.  3,  March,  1945.  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  eminent  specialist  in  the  Spanish  series,  publishes  a false  50  centimos  of  1883 
countermarked  FALSA  and  MANILA/  Ca  N1  Ma,  asking  how  this  one  got  away.  The  mark,  of  course, 
stands  for  CASA  NATIONAL  (de)  MONEDA,  i.e.  The  Mint.  There  were  some  unruly  years  in  the 
Philippines,  1898,  1901,  etc.  Also,  there  are  other  instances  of  a similar  nature,  as  U.  S.  silver  coins, 
holed  and  mutilated  by  the  mint,  and  then  returned  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Yeoman  describes  U.  S.  eagles  and  half  eagles,  Mr.  Chase  continues  his  CSA  paper  money, 
Mr.  Mosher  makes  some  excellent  Suggestions  to  Contributors. 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  vol.  LVIII,  No.  3,  March,  1945.  New  York. 

Mr.  Mosher  intelligently  puts  forward  his  system  of  determining  the  state  of  condition  a coin  is 
in;  Mr.  Eklund  describes  Copper  Coins  of  Denmark,  Ernest  Kraus  does  a first  rate  job  with  New  or  Re- 
cent Issues  (glad  you  put  that  or’  in,  Ernie!)  ;Mr.  Waldo  Moore,  besides  being  a poet,  which  no  one  will 
hold  against  him,  reports  on  Ohio  Sutler’s  Metallic  Checks,  and  does  it  well.  Mr.  Mosher’s  editorial 
notes  are  as  delightful  as  always. 


April-Jutie,  19  4 5 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Curto  is  the  author  of  a short  note  on  Hamtrack  Depression  Scrip,  which  is  factual,  and 
well  to  the  point. 

THE  NUMISMATIST,  vol.  LVIII,  No.  5.  May,  1945.  New  York. 

Mr.  Mosher’s  Notes  and  Queries  make  excellent  reading,  as  usual;  Professor  Guido  Kisch,  how- 
ever, is  the  author  of  the  main  feature  in  this  issue.  His  article,  War-Prisoner  Money  and  Medals,  is 
nothing  less  than  a properly  and  well  written  treatise  on  the  subject,  exhaustive  enough  to  warrant  a 
separate.  Our  only  remark  concerns  the  use  of  the  term  'script’  on  page  455,  which  should  of  course 
be  scrip-,  but  the  article  itself  is  flawless. 

THE  HOBBY  TIMES,  Vol.  1,  No.  8.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  This  little  sheet  is  not  half  as  bad 
as  its  name  sounds.  It  has  a section  on  coins,  edited  by  Katherine  Penny  Schilling,  which  sounds  numis- 
matical  enough. 

THE  NUMISMATIC  SCRAPBOOK,  March,  1945.  A Mr.  Larkin  elucidates  on  Ornamental 
Mutilated  Coins,  Mr.  Bernard  Morgenthau,  the  eminent  transportation  token  collector,  gives  out  with 
some  onomatopoetic  aphorisms,  which  occasionally  sound  almost  numismatic ; how  did  Paul  Pennington’s 
False  Relief  on  Coins  get  in?  It  deals  with  coins. 

THE  COIN  COLLECTOR’S  JOURNAL.  Vol.  12,  No.  2.  March-April,  1945.  New  York.  Mr. 
Raymond  announces  his  second  edition  of  Coins  of  the  World,  a book  which  has  proven  itself  immen- 
sely popular  and  useful  to  collectors.  A Supplement  to  The  Silver  Dollars  of  North  & South  Amer- 
ica will  be  found  quite  useful,  bringing  that  work  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Sigler  continues  his  Coins  of  Colonial  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  little  magazine  is  of  the 
usual  standard. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  March  and  April,  1945.  Washington,  D.C. 
The  monetary  statistics  in  the  back  part  of  these  books  are  of  some  interest  to  numismatists;  those  inter- 
ested may  consult  the  Bulletin. 

(The  reviews  in  this  issue  are  all  by  Mr.  Holzer.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Stein  of  our  Board  of  Advisors, 
has  consented  to  become  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Numismatic  Review. 

T.  O.  Mabbott,  Editor. 


June  16,  1945. 
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OFF  THE  PRESS! 

NEW  AND  RECENT  ISSUES  OF  AMERICAN  AND 

FOREIGN  MINTS 

Edited  By  Hans  Holzer 


(We  always  give  credit  to  the  owners  of  new  coins,  or  to  those  of  our  friends  who  send 
in  the  report;  wherever  no  name  is  given,  it  must  be  assumed  the  piece  is  owned  by  the  publishers. 
Several  coins  here  described  as  "illustrated”  will  be  reproduced  in  our  next  issue,  as  there  was  an 
unavoidable  delay  with  one  plate.  M.) 


BELGIAN  CONGO. 

Ernest  Kraus  reports  a brass  octagonal  2 francs 
1943,  struck  at  the  U.  S.  Mint;  obverse,  elephant, 
reverse,  value.  No  specimens  could  as  yet  be  ob- 
tained for  illustration  here. 

BOHEMIA-MORAVIA. 

From  the  Czech  'Protectorate’  we  have  two 
zinc  alloy  coins,  similar  in  size  and  general  type 
to  pre-war  Czech  coins;  Mr.  Kraus  a while  ago 
told  us  of  the  1 korun,  which  Mr.  Girolamo  then 
sent  in  for  illustration;  the  date  here  is  1941  but 
we  are  sure  the  series  was  struck  through  1944. 
The  ivy  flowers  on  the  1 korun  are  curiously  em- 
phasized. The  50  haleru  was  sent  in  by  T/5  Kurt 
Holzer,  who  obtained  it  in  Central  Germany;  it 
is  dated  1944  and  its  obverse  is  identical  with 
the  pre-war  50  haleru. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  Editor  reports  a bronze  5 centavos  1944, 
with  the  mint  mark  B below  the  figure  V on  re- 
verse; the  previously  published  specimen  did  not 
have  this  mark,  which  may  be  for  Bogota.  Mr. 
Girolamo  sends  in  a rubbing  of  a similar  1 cen- 
tavo bronze,  also  with  the  mint  mark  B. 

CEYLON. 

Brass  50  and  25  cents  1943,  of  new  design, 
were  lent  us  for  publication  by  Mr.  Kraus,  special- 
ist in  modern  issues;  they  have  the  head  of  King 
George  on  one  side  and  the  value  in  modernistic 
frame  on  the  other;  the  edge  is  of  the  engrailed 
'security’  type,  now  prevalent  with  British  colonial 
issues. 


FRANCE. 

No  less  an  official  than  Maury  Maverick  told  us 
of  the  French  2 franc  piece  'for  the  invasion’ 
quite  a while  ago;  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
Petain  5 franc  pieces  and  now  of  Allied  Invasion 
fives — none  of  which,  incidentally,  we  have  seen 
as  yet.  Mr.  Kraus  graciously  tells  us  of  a 2 francs 
1944  brass  invasion  coin  "issued  to  allied  troops 
on  D day,  struck  by  the  U.  S.  Mint”,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  see  it.  The  U.  S.  Mint  report  does 
contain  a note  on  this  coinage.  Mr.  Kraus  also 
mentions  a newspaper  report  of  a similar  5 francs 
coin,  of  a design  similar  to  pre-war  nickel  fives; 
we  hope  to  see  all  these  new  coins  soon,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  them. 

The  prolific  Mr.  Kraus  called  our  attention  to 
the  little  B or  C appearing  on  the  left  of  the 
double-axe  on  the  well-known  Petain  2 francs 
1944;  some  have  it  and  some  have  not.  We  con- 
fess we  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  but  recall 
the  Greek  nickel  series  of  1926  where  some  values 
added  a little  B for  the  second  series  issued  in  the 
same  year. 

The  Petain  5 francs  was  struck;  about  250 
specimens  being  made,  but  was  not  regularly 
issued.  Mr.  Derek  Allan  has  seen  a specimen,  he 
informed  our  Editor  just  as  we  go  to  press. 
FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Kraus  reports  a 1 franc  1944  aluminum 
bronze ; obverse  head  of  Marianne  similar  to 
French  pre-war  issues,  reverse,  A.O.F.  and  value, 
no  mint  wark  (probably  struck  at  Pretoria,  Mr. 
K.  thinks). 
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GERMANY. 

Recently  issued  or  discovered  Nazi  coins  in- 
clude the  following: 

Aluminum  50  pfennig  1942,  A-Berlin,  with 
Swastika.  K.  Holzer,  Central  Germany. 

Zinc  alloy  10  pfennig  1944,  A;  Mr.  Girolamo. 

Zinc  alloy  5 pfennig  1941,  A.  1 pfennig  1942, 
F-Stuttgardt.  K.  Holzer. 

Zinc  alloy  5 pfennig  1944,  G-Karlsruhe;  Mr. 
Girolamo. 

Zinc  alloy  5 pfennig  1940,  B- Vienna.  Mr. 
Girolamo. 

The  latter  is  the  third  coin  with  mint  mark  B 
(Vienna,  Austria),  which  we  have  seen.  Appar- 
ently not  many  coins  were  issued  from  the  cap- 
tured Austrian  mint  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Jack  Hoins,  our  Publicity  Director,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  lend  us  a diminuative  Iron 
Cross  insignia,  showing  a black  swastika  on  a 
silver  Iron  Cross  mounted  on  a dark  blue  ribbon. 
This  decoration  was  brought  back  to  the  United 
States  by  War  Correspondent  Ned  Calmer  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  It  is  about  the 
first  German  military  ribbon  we  have  been  able 
to  publish. 

HUNGARY. 

Mr.  Kraus  sends  us  a rubbing  of  a new  iron 
20  filler  1941,  struck  at  Budapest,  showing  a cen- 
tral hole,  which  is  an  innovation  on  a Hungarian 
coin.  It  has  20 — BP — FILLER  on  one  side,  and 
Crown— 1941— MAGYAR  KIRALYSAG  on  the 
other.  Size,  21  mm. 

IRAN. 

Completing  the  set  of  recently  issued  lend- 
lease  silver  coin,  we  illustrate  the  largest  denomi- 
nation thus  far  received,  a 10  rial  piece  dated 
1323.  It  is  similar  to  the  smaller  values  of  this 
series,  though  much  better  struck. 

JAPAN. 

Mr.  Kraus  spared  no  effort  to  get  us  the  often- 
mentioned,  but  never  seen  "thin”  Japanese  coins 
of  1942,  1943.  At  last,  he  obtained  them  from 
the  owner,  Pvt.  Max  Zinn,  with  our  forces  in  the 
Pacific.  They  include  the  10  sen  Showa  17  and  18 
(1942,  43)  and  the  1 sen  of  these  years. 


The  designs  are  precisely  those  of  previous 
years,  the  metal  is  still  aluminum,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  planchets  compares  as  follows: 
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We  have  definite  ideas  concerning  the  reason 
for  this  strange  behavior  of  Japanese  aluminum 
coins,  but  they  are  of  a nature  that  will  not  permit 
us  to  disclose  them  for  the  duration. 

MEXICO. 

Our  Editor  reports  a gold  50  Pesos  of  the  well- 
known  'Centenario’  type;  this  one  again  has  the 
denomination,  50  PESOS  expressed  to  the  right 
of  Victory.  It  is  dated  1945,  and  the  only  gold 
coinage  of  the  present  year  actually  seen. 
MOROCCO. 

The  Editor  reports  a cardboard  issue  of  50 
centimes  1 944,  red;  obverse  reads  "Dahir  du  6 
April,  1944/1363/Cinquante  centimes/50  c/Le 
contrafacteur  est  puni/des  travaux  forces/L. 
Schulte.  (Designer);  the  reverse  has  "Empire 
Cherifien/Protectorat  de  la/Republique  Fran- 
caise”.  View  of  city  walls  with  gate,  etc.  Also, 
Arabic  legends.  43  by  32  mm. 

RUMANIA. 

Recently  has  come  to  hand  a new  zinc  alloy 
5 lei  coin,  dated  1942,  struck  while  the  country 
was  under  German  domination.  The  obverse  reads, 
in  translation,  "Kingdom  of  Rumania”,  the  reverse 
has  the  value  and  the  designer’s  name,  H. 
IONESCU.  Edge,  plain;  size,  23  mm. 
SLOVAKIA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Ernest  Kraus,  two  new 
Slovakian  issues  in  the  possession  of  Capt.  J.  J. 
Upchurch  of  the  U.  S.  7th  Army,  have  been  called 
to  our  attention.  They  are  a nickel  50  halierov 
of  new  design,  50-plough-HALIEROV  and 
SLOVENSKA.  REPUBLIKA.  1941  around  arms; 
the  other  is  a 20  halierov  piece  of  the  1939  type, 
with  castle  of  Neitra  and  arms,  but  now  struck 
in  aluminum,  and  dated  1942. 
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By  the  way,  anyone  being  offered  an  extremely 
fine  specimen  of  the  excessively  rare  Slovakian 
20  koruna  piece  of  1939,  with  Tiso’s  bust,  or  a 
nickel  5 koruna  with  the  portrait  of  Hlinka,  is 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  publishers ; two 
such  coins  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers  have 
disappeared  in  recent  months,  and  it  is  assumed 
they  have  been  stolen. 

URUGUAY. 

Mr.  Weir,  of  Douglaston,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  show  us  a new  bronze  2 centesimos 
1943,  struck  at  the  Santiago  mint,  in  Chile. 
Apart  from  the  mint  mark,  it  is  of  the  well-known 
design. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Orient,  N.  C.,  an  ardent  student 
of  unusual  varieties,  has  sent  us  for  illustration  a 
1921  D dollar  plainly  struck  off  center;  irregulari- 
ties of  striking  are  now  quite  common  because 
increased  demands  for  coins  overtax  the  coining 
presses  and  they  are  sometimes  run  too  fast;  but 
this  has  been  mainly  confined  to  minor  denomi- 
nations. Mr.  Mason’s  dollar  has  a plain  edge; 
this  is  unusual,  because  the  milling  is  nowadays 
put  on  the  coin  before  it  enters  the  coining 
machine.  While  of  no  great  significance,  this  un- 
usual dollar  is  nevertheless  worth  noting. 

The  Editor  reports  an  error  on  the  'red  point’ 
rationing  token  with  triple  impression  of  the  de- 
sign on  both  sides;  the  letters  are  Y-U  Few 
errors  on  these  tokens  have  been  seen. 

S/Sgt.  Frank  Sternberg,  the  U.  S.  Army’s 
Alexandria,  Va.  pride,  has  tipped  us  off  to  an 
unusual  kind  of  canteen  token  money  while  the 
facts  are  still  'red  hot’,  as  the  expression  goes  in 
Journalese.  It  seems  the  many  non-commissioned 
officers  stationed  at  Alexandria,  outside  the  capital, 
decided  to  issue  tokens  to  their  members — up  to 
the  15th  of  each  month.  After  that,  none  were 
given  out  until  the  first  of  the  following  month, 
and  the  servicemen  were  thus  prevented  from  im- 
perilling the  tender  balance  of  their  economics; 
the  fortunate  ones  who  had  some  tokens  left, 
could  spend  them,  of  course. 


As  we  illustrate  the  tokens,  which  are  in 
aluminum,  there  is  little  to  add  except  that  the 
N.C.O.  stands  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers, 
the  P.O.B.  1142,  is  the  official  address  of  the 
club,  and  the  series  includes  also  a 10  cent  piece, 
we  believe. 

Sizes,  26  mm  for  the  25c  piece,  and  19  mm  for 
the  5c  token;  edge  plain. 

VATICAN. 

Our  faithful  informant,  Ernest  Kraus,  tells  us 
that  there  ''is  a new  Vatican  issue  1943-44,  of 
new  design,  possibly  very  scarce,  the  A.N.A.  has 
one  set  . . .”  We  are  not  sure  whether  this  is 
identical  with  our  set,  just  received,  and  illus- 
trated, but  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  first  complete 
set  of  the  present  Pope  we  have  actually  seen. 
It  includes  the  silver  10  and  5 lire,  acmonital  2 
lire,  lira,  50,  20  centesimi  and  10  and  5 centesimi, 
brass.  The  substitution  of  acmonital  for  nickel 
and  of  brass  for  bronze  we  have  noted  already 
with  the  Italian  series  of  that  time.  The  designs 
are  again  by  Mistruzzi,  the  noted  sculptor,  and 
were  executed  by  A.  Motti;  the  types  are  exactly 
the  same  as  on  the  coins  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  but  the 
Pacelli  coat  of  arms  has  replaced  the  Ratti 
escutcheon. 

PARAGUAY. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Senora  Lopez  de  Mayer 
sends  us  specimens  of  the  new  guarani  coinage,  in 
brass.  They  include:  10,  5 and  1 centimo  1944, 
obv.  value  in  wreath;  reverse,  REPUBLICA  DEL 
PARAGUAY.  1944.  around  circle,  in  which  flow- 
er: what  their  exact  names  are,  we  do  not  know 
at  the  moment,  largely,  because  we  slept  through 
botany  class  in  school;  but  they  look  somewhat 
like  an  orchid,  carrion,  and  marygold.  The  coins 
have  no  mint  mark,  but  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Argentine  mint. 

UKRAINE.  ( Continued  jrom  page  48) 

Mr.  Seaman  has  lent  us  a very  interesting  bill  issued 
at  the  Ukrainian  capital  of  Rowno  during  the  German 
occupation,  dated  March  10,  1942.  On  the  back  of  the 
bill,  which  is  illustrated,  appear  the  value,  warning 
against  counterfeiting,  and  "Central  Currency-bank,  Uk- 
raine” in  German,  and  Ukrainian. 


A p r i l - J u n e , 19  4 5 
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THE  BILL  FOLD 

AN  INFORMAL  REPORT  ON  NEWLY  NOTICED 
FOREIGN  PAPER  MONEY 

By  Hans  Holzer 


BELGIUM. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  John  Harris  we  are  able  to  report  on 
some  Belgian  National  Banknotes,  in  this  case  a 20 
francs  bill,  which  are  really  exact  copies  of  pre-war 
bills,  except  for  the  color.  It  seems  that  recently  some 
old  bills  (ours  has  the  serial  ending  31,  i.e.  1931) 
were  re-issued  from  old  stocks  together  with  new  prints 
of  similar  bills,  serial  ending  43,  i.e.  1943.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  newly  designed  banknotes  reported 
previously. 

BOHEMIA- MORAVIA.  Just  received  from  T/5  Kurt 
Holzer,  deep  in  German  territory,  and  unfortunately 
too  late  for  illustration  in  this  issue,  is  a German  10 
Kronen  bill  for  the  'Protectorate’ ; it  is  of  entirely  new 
design,  with  a blond  child’s  portrait  on  obverse,  and  the 
legend,  in  both  German  and  Czech,  "Protectorate 
Bohemia  and  Moravia”  on  both  sides.  Curious  is  the 
footnote  "Imitation  will  be  punished”  — not,  'punished 
by  law’  as  usual. 

BRASIL. 

An  American  Naval  officer  has  brought  us  one  of  the 
newly-issued,  but  already  withdrawn  blue  10  cruzeiros 
bills,  showing  the  portrait  of  Getulio  Vargas  on  one 
side  and  a genius  on  the  other,  with  factories  in  the 
background.  The  story  that  goes  with  it  has  Vargas  look 
somewhat  like  Hitler,  when  the  bill  is  held  against  the 
light:  also,  the  5 smokestacks  of  the  factory  on  the 
right  are  being  connected  with  Fifth  Column  activities. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  bill  was 
withdrawn  after  only  a short  period.  It  was  printed  by 
the  American  Banknote  Company. 

BURMA. 

Another  batch  of  Japanese  military  currency  contained 
some  Burmese  issues  in  Rupees  and  Cents.  A red  10 
Rupee  bill  has  a temple  scene  with  high  pagodas  on 
one  side  and  the  value  on  the  back;  the  green  Vz  Rupee 
is  quite  similar,  though  much  smaller,  and  the  10  Cents 
bill  has  just  the  value  and  customary  legend  THE 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  TEN  CENTS,  etc. 


DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Knobloch  showed  us  a complete  series  of  newly- 
received  Japanese  bills  for  the  Dutch  territories  in  the 
Far  East;  we  thought  the  5 Cent  bill  particularly  in- 
teresting, because  it  has  a fairly  large  V (for  five)  on 
obverse,  under  the  inscription  VIJF  CENT,  whereas 
none  of  the  other  denominations  have  the  value  expressed 
in  that  place. 

GERMANY. 

Mr.  Harris  just  brought  in  a brown  5 Reichsmark  bill, 
dated  August  1942,  with  a young  trooper’s  portrait  on 
one  side,  and  a cathedral  (Speyer?)  on  the  other.  It 
is  quite  similar  to  earlier  issues,  but  lacks  the  embossed 
control  stamp.  Our  old  friend  Ralph  Girolamo  sends 
us  a uniface  Prisoner-of-War  bill  in  the  amount  of 
1 Reichsmark,  without  date,  black  on  white,  red  triangle 
in  center.  Translated,  it  read  "Prisoner-of-War  camp 
money.  Good  for  1 Reichsmark.  This  certificate  is  good 
only  as  money  for  Prisoners  of  War,  etc.” 

T/5  Kurt  Holzer  sends  us  the  highest  Allied  Military 
currancy  issue  yet  received,  a 10  Mark  note,  which  we 
illustrate.  The  back  has  a large  M in  center,  and 
ALLIERTE  MILITAERBEHOERDE  above. 

GREECE. 

Recently  received  from  returned  soldiers,  this  German- 
controlled  "Greek  State”  bill  is  in  the  incredible  sum 
of  2,500,000  Drachms. 

The  facts  of  inflation  are  cleverly  concealed  by  printing 
a large  25  and  adding  "hundred-thousand”  in  words.  Of 
interest  also  because  of  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  Epirote 
coin,  this  bill  vividly  illustrates  the  trend  of  inflation 
under  the  German  yoke. 

LUXEMBOURG. 

Ernest  Kraus,  our  good  friend  and  helpful  collaborator, 
was  kind  enough  to  lend  us  a newly-received  20  francs 
bill,  which  we  illustrate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
trend  towards  usage  of  the  Luxemburg  national  tongue, 
as  different  from  the  French  as  the  Flemish  is  from 
the  Walloon  expression. 
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Why  the  warning  against  counterfeiting  was  printed 
in  French  when  the  entire  bill  was  in  'Letzeburgisch’,  is 
very  curious.  The  back,  by  the  way,  has  a reaper  with 
a harvest  background.  It  was  printed  by  Waterlow  of 
London. 

Dr.  Green  also  showed  us  a Luxemburg  bill  recently, 
a 5 FRANG  note  which  had  the  value  both  in  French 
CINQ  FRANCS  and  in  the  national  tongue,  FENNEF 
FRANG.  This  one,  though,  was  the  work  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  hence  perhaps  the  some- 
what different  arrangement. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Philadelphia-struck  silver  guilders 
of  1944,  the  Dutch  Government  placed  into  circulation 
recently  a red  1 guilder  note  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  on  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  coat  of  arms  in 
the  most  appropriate  orange,  on  the  back.  It  was  sent 
by  T/5  K.  Holzer,  who  obtained  it  near  Maastricht. 
PHILIPPINES. 

Just  before  the  American  recapture  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  a few  Japanese  notes  not  yet  acknowledged  have 
been  received.  Among  them  are  a 100  Peso  note  with 
the  Manila  national  monument  and  a faint  attempt  to 
produce  a watermark;  this  bill  is  owned  by  Mr.  Knob- 
loch.  Through  Ernest  Kraus  we  have  a bill  lent  by  Pvt. 
H.  C.  Wadler,  a 10  Peso  note  of  a different  design 
from  that  previously  reported.  Whereas  the  latter  was 
of  a more  or  less  finished  appearance,  this  bill  is  quite 
similar  to  the  smaller  denominations  and  also  printed 
by  lithographic  process.  It  shows  a jungle  scene  on 
obverse.  Next  in  period  of  issue,  but  far  ahead  in  im- 
portance, is  an  extensive  and  colorful  series  of  Philippine 
Underground  currency,  issued  by  Patriots  and  cut-off 
American  troops  during  the  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. Just  as  it  was  possible  to  receive  mail  in  Australia 
stamped  with  the  cancellations  of  the  Batavia  post  office 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Batavia  is  in  Japanese  hands, 
so  we  received  bills  naming  quite  openly  places  of  issues 
then  firmly  in  the  conqueror’s  power.  All  these  notes 
were  printed  on  clandestine  presses  in  those  places 
held  by  the  Japanese,  and  openly  where  the  Japanese 
forces  were  not  in  power,  such  as  the  many  patriot 
strongholds  in  the  hills. 

We  are  grateful  to  Charles  French,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
who  was  the  first  to  call  our  attentiton  to  such  issues, 
and  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  us  photograph 
some  of  the  bills  he  received  from  his  friend,  Cpl.  Milton 
Flanders,  now  in  the  Philippines.  Significantly,  both  the 
Iloilo  and  the  Cebu  issues  show  a large  V for  Victory; 
the  50  Centavos  note  issued  on  Leyte  in  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  was  printed  on 
buff  colored  wrapping  paper  and  is  indeed  as  crude  as 
can  be;  but  in  spite  of  the  primitive  appearance  many 


of  the  bills  have,  the  Philippine  and  American  Govern- 
ments will  pay  the  pre-war  rate  of  50  Cents  American 
or  1 Peso  Filipino  for  every  Peso  issued  by  the  Guerillas 
during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

The  Guerillas,  who  did  not  have  a real  government 
printed  bills  with  signatures  of  responsible  officials  and 
all  the  other  ear  marks  of  an  orderly  currency;  the 
Japanese  conquerors  who  did  have  a very  real  and 
powerful  government,  neglected  to  state  "the  Govern- 
ment will  PAY’’  on  their  notes  — a study  in  contrast 
indeed. 

There  seem  to  be  two  major  groups,  one  issued  by 
various  Provincial  Boards  and  usually  quite  crude,  though 
stamped  with  a red  Government  seal;  the  other  issued 
by  the  Philippine  National  Bank,  and  its  various 
branches,  usually  nicely  printed,  and  lacking  that  stamp. 

Some  of  these  bills  were  obtained  through  the  good 
services  of  Mr.  B.  Klaus,  and  the  Editor,  of  New  York; 
one  of  those  not  photographed,  and  thus  far  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Obv.  Issued  by  the/Mindanao  Emergency  Currency 
Board/Philippines/Twenty  Pesos/  This  note  is  redeem- 
able at  face  value  after  the  emergency  and/will  not  be 
devaluated  or  discriminated  against. /Kining  sapi-a 
Kailisan  sumala  sa  iyang  bili  tapus  ang  Kagubut/ug 
dili  kakubsan  ni  kaayran/counterfeiting  of  this  note  will 
be  severely  punished/Mabug-at  nga  silot  ipahamtang  sa 
maga  kawat  pag  sundog  ning  sapia//(At  sides)  Twenty 
Pesos. 

Rx.  Twenty-Pesos/Treasury  Emerency  Currency  Cer- 
tificate/By Authority  of  the  President  of  the/Common- 
wealth  of  the  Philippines/this  certifies  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  of  the/Philippines  will  redeem  this 
certificate  at  face  value/upon  termination  of  Emergency/ 
Twenty  Pesos/Mindanao  Emergency  Currency  Board. 
(Seal;  Series  1943  AA  84390)  (Signature  of)  P.  D. 
BACANA,  MEMBER  — FLORENTINO  SAGUN, 
CHAIRMAN  — BARBASA,  MEMBER. 

Green  and  black. 

A fitting  climax  to  the  Philippine  series  of  this  war 
is  the  newly-issued  VICTORY  series  printed  in  the 
United  States  and  carried  into  the  Islands  by  our  troops ; 
together  with  a coinage  in  silver  and  bronze,  this  series  is 
quite  similar  to  pre-war  designs  except  that  it  has  the 
word  VICTORY  in  large  black  characters  printed  on 
the  back,  and  the  words  VICTORY  SERIES  NO.  66  on 
the  obverse.  We  have  seen  the  1,  2,  5 and  10  Pesos 
denominations,  mainly  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Williamson  of  New  Orleans,  La.  We  understand  that 
Philippine  postage  stamps  were  handstamped  "VIC- 
TORY’’ locally,  and  printed  surcharges  later  sent  over 
from  the  U.S.A.  Do  similar  "original”  and  "com- 
memorative” issues  exist  for  paper  money. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Directed  by  The  Editors 


"Gentlemen : 

After  several  years  of  effort,  I have  finally  secured  a copy  of  Frey’s  "Dated  European  Coinage 
Prior  to  1501".  In  connection  with  his  No.  179,  Thaler  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  dated  1477,  he 

states  that  it  is  the  earliest  dated  thaler.  After  that  we  come  to  the  well  known  Tyrol  Thaler  of  Maxi- 
milian I,  with  reverse  of  bust  of  Marie,  dated  1479,  Frey’s  No.  196. 

In  the  majority  of  catalogues  and  dealers’  lists  we  find  the  thaler  of  Sigismund  of  Tyrol  dated 

1484,  referred  to  as  the  earliest  dated  thaler.  Even  the  i486  thaler  of  Sigismund  is  likewise  so’  desig- 
nated in  many  cases.  Both  the  thalers  of  1477  and  1479  precede  Sigismund’s  issues. 

I am  therefore  asking  for  your  opinion  on  the  following  questions:  Is  the  thaler  of  1477  of 
doubtful  authenticity;  and,  are  both  or  either  of  the  1477  and  1479  pieces  to  be  properly  classed  as 
medals  instead  of  coins? 

The  omission  of  any  mark  of  value  is  not  significant,  because  no  denomination  or  value  is  placed 
on  any  of  these  issues,  nor  in  fact  do  I find  any  value  on  any  of  the  thalers  issued  subsequently  up  to 
1501,  as  listed  and  described  by  Frey.  We  would  therefore  have  to  look  to  the  original  records  and 
circumstances  under  which  any  of  the  pieces  were  struck  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  were  in- 
tended officially  as  money  or  as  medals. 

I am  an  original  subscriber  to  the  Numismatic  Review,  which  I value  highly.” 

/.  U.  Gillespie,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

Answer.  The  Tyrolean  Guldenthaler  of  i486  is  really  the  first  silver  dollar  struck  for  large  scale 
circulation;  earlier  large  coins  were  more  in  the  nature  of  commemoratives — such  as  Maximilian’s  and 
his  wife’s  coin— even  though  they  did  circulate  as  'crowns’— being  the  equivalent  of  1 gold  gulden.  It 
must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  early  Tyrolean  taler  was  worth  only  60  Kreuzer  whereas  the  Bohemian 
Joachimsthaler’  of  1520,  struck  by  the  Counts  Schlick  from  the  rich  output  of  their  silver  mines,  was 
valued  at  72  Kreuzers  and  consequently  heavier. 

The  first  'thaler’  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  then,  is  the  Joachimsthaler  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  " thaler'  or  dollar.  After  the  appearance  of  the  Bohemian  Broad  Groat  in  the  13th  Century 
the  desire  for  a larger  silver  coin  started  to  spread  through  Europe,  and  as  early  trials  of  a dollar  coinage 
we  may  consequently  consider  the  'talers’  listed  by  Frey,  dated  prior  to  i486.  Ed 

"Dear  Editor : 

I have  read  with  interest  the  brief  item  on  Japanese  occupation  currency  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Yes,  you  were  correct  in  assuming  that  the  5 centavo  bill  exists  and  I am  enclosing  it  in  this 
envelope.  They  were  sent  to  me  from  Manila  by  my  brother  who  is  a corporal  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

I enjoy  the  Review  very  much  and  would  like  to  get  more  interesting  articles  on  American  coin- 

a^e‘  L.  J.  Schwartz 

MOMM  3/c,  Ordn.  Dept.,  NAS,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Answer.  We  were  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  the  bills,  particularly  the  5 cent  note  which 
has  the  V just  like  the  5 cent  bill  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  noted  in  another  section.  The  Philippine 
1 centavo  bill  exists.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  we  shall  try  to  keep  on  pleasing  you.  Ed. 
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WHY  THE  ROMANS  USED  HISTORICAL  TYPES— A DISCUSSION 

By  Paul  Pennington  and  T.  O.  Mabbotc 

(The  form  of  the  present  article  is  a little  unusual,  and  frankly  experimental.  It  struck 
us  that  the  queries  in  a letter  we  received  from  our  good  friend  in  Chicago,  were  far  more  than 
mere  queries,  they  are  clear  presentations  of  ideas,  although  extremely  brief,  and  perhaps  intended 
for  the  Notes  and  Queries  section  of  the  magazine.  There  is  good  classical  precedent  for  the 
imaginary  dialogue,  and  articles  based  on  the  idea  were  popular  a century  ago  in  English  and 
American  magazines.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  imaginary  element  is  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  For  the  purpose  of  presentation,  the  several  hundred  miles  that  separate  the  authors 
and  force  them  to  use  the  mails  for  communication  have  been  imaginatively  disregarded  and  they 
are  thought  of  as  talking  to  each  other.  Ed.) 

Pennington.  Your  comment  on  the  extension  of  the  founders’  idea  to  the  moneyers’  "founders  of 
the  clan’’  type  strikes  me  as  very  pertinent! 

Editor.  Yes,  I think  we  have  something  important  there.  After  all,  everyone  is  agreed  that  for 
some  reason,  the  Romans  generally  developed  almost  purely  historical  types,  and  that  this  is  the  great 
demarcation  between  Greek  and  Roman  coinage.  The  Greeks  used  almost  purely  religious  types.  Even  if 
Ridgeway  is  right  in  thinking  that  some  Greek  types  relate  to  trade,  it  has  been  well  pleaded  that  this 
kind  of  thing  related  to  the  divinities  who  presided  over  trade.  And  the  very  rare  canting  types — the 
table  at  Trapezus  (which  means  "table”)  might  be  explained  as  symbols  of  the  sacred  city,  or  at  least 
as  a kind  of  idea  which  is  not  strictly  speaking,  historical.  But  foundation  legends  have  in  them  both 
historical  and  religious  ideas.  Of  course  some  moderns  keep  religion  and  ordinary  life  in  separate  boxes, 
and  even  highly  religious  people  will  explain  that  there  are  degrees  of  worship,  and  that  they  do  not 
worship  certain  persons  or  objects  that  they  revere  (such  as  Lincoln  or  the  American  flag).  But  we  are 
on  easier  ground  when  we  use  the  word  revere.  A pious  modern  person  will  say  he  worships  God,  and 
reveres  his  own  father  and  George  Washington.  But»if  you  ask  him  if  he  reveres  God,  he  will  of  course 
answer  yes.  I do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  exact  language  used  by  moderns  of  different  religious  beliefs; 
the  point  is  that  I believe  a Roman  included  all  reverence  in  his  idea  of  religion.  The  basic  idea  is  that 
of  reverence. 

Pennington.  I wonder  how  the  first  moneyer  to  use  such  a type  dared  to  break  the  ice.  If  you 
are  old  enough,  you  will  remember  the  furor  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  created  when  he  proposed  to  omit 
"In  God  we  trust”  from  our  coinage. 

Editor.  I remember  only  vaguely,  not  being  very  old  at  the  time.  But  the  furor  was  about  an 
easily  seen  omission.  I doubt  if  the  Romans  quite  knew  what  was  happening,  because  it  happened  so  grad- 
ually there  was  no  really  apparent  break  at  all  with  the  past.  Gradually  additions  are  made  to  the  types 
and  the  break  occurs  only  in  that  a divinity  who  is  both  worshipped  and  reverenced  appears  who  hap- 
pens to  be  especially  closely  connected  with  a moneyer.  Everyone  reverenced  the  person  represented, 
perhaps  worshipped.  But  the  step  has  been  made,  and  reverence  comes  to  be  the  governing  idea,  rather 
than  worship,  in  our  use  of  the  word.  The  Roman  if  he  thought  about  it  at  all  used  the  word  Pietas, 
which  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  our  word  Piety,  for  its  basic  meaning  is  something  like  gratitude  for  the 
authors  and  preservers  of  our  being;  the  gods  and  our  fathers  and  protectors.  I do  not  think  this  devel- 
opment necessarily  repugnant  to  Greek  thought;  but  Greek  coinage  did  not  develop  this  way.  Slowly 
and  by  easy  stages,  the  Roman  coinage  came  to  include  historical  types,  as  a natural  outgrowth  of  purely 
religious  types.  I am  not  sure  that  any  Roman  would  ever  have  admitted  the  types  were  not  merely 
expressions  of  Pietas.  From  a distance  we  see  and  feel  a subtle  distinction.  This  difference  has  cer- 
tainly long  been  recognized  by  modern  students.  But  I think  that  the  reason  has  not  been  clearly  per- 
ceived, though  you  and  I now  perceive  it. 
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FROM  HERE  AND  FAR 

By  Hans  Holzer 


$4,800,000  BURIED  IN  THE  BRONX!  Some- 
where between  145th  Street  and  200th  Street,  in 
the  East  Bronx,  lies  the  almost  legendary  wreck 
of  H.M.S.  Hussar,  the  British  frigate  which  went 
down  in  1780  off  Hell  Gate,  according  to  a story 
in  the  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  of  March  13  . . . 
for  generations,  the  'East  River  Wreck’  has  been 
sought  after,  and  diving  expert  Charles  Courtney 
thinks  it  is  in  some  filled-in  inlet,  somewhere 
under  a home  . . . the  Hussar  carried  golden 
guineas  for  the  soldiers  of  George  III  . . . once, 
a cannon  and  35  guineas  were  found  . . . but  the 
hulk  of  the  frigate  has  remained  in  her  bed  of 
mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or  in  some  of 
the  section  once  under  water,  such  as  in  the  East 
Bronx  . . . with  San  Francisco  so  much  in  the 
public  eye,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  month  of  January  no  less  than  $2,138,000.00 
worth  of  various  silver  coins  were  struck  at  the 
mint  of  San  Francisco,  and  over  a million  in  coins, 
in  February  . . . The  brilliant  young  archeologist, 
Mr.  Richard  N.  Frye,  has  returned  from  India  and 
Afghanistan,  where  he  saw  government  service, 
with  many  interesting  tales  of  the  indent  sites 
...  we  were  pleased  to  greet  him  . . . somebody 
sent  us  a bunch  of  Dutch  beerchecks,  valued  at 
5 and  10  cents,  and  to  be  taken  out  in  Budweiser 
. . . what  we  would  like  to  know  is,  how  come 
he  did  not  use  the  checks  himself?  A fellow-tee- 
totaler, no  doubt  . . . April  11,  all  the  numismatic 
luminaries  (including  your  reporter,  of  course) 
went  to  admire  Mr.  Samuel  Friedenberg’s  newly- 
arranged  exhibit  of  Judaic  medals  . . . greeted 
hospitably  in  his  palatial  east  side  residence,  the 
pre-viewers  followed  Mr.  Friedenberg  around  the 
many  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with 
medals  and  plaques  of  great  men  of  Hebrew  faith 


the  world  over  . . . some  of  these  men,  like  Justice 
Brandeis,  Justice  Frankfurter,  Ferdinand  Lasalle, 
and  others,  are  of  course  well  known  to  most  of 
us  . . . but  there  were  many  whose  lot  we  did  not 
know  . . . and  it  remained  for  Mr.  Friedenberg, 
successful  real  estate  tycoon,  to  cast  it  into  bronze 
. . . both  the  China  Monthly  (April,  1945)  and 
the  N.  Y.  Sun  (April  27)  carried  a despatch  that 
Chinese  gold  coins  were  being  minted  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  Chungking  Government;  to  com- 
memorate the  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, they  would  bear  the  Chinese  and  American 
flags  and  the  heads  of  the  two  presidents  . . . 
valued  at  1,  1/2,  and  14  ounce,  these  coins  to  us 
sound  more  like  medals,  if  you  pardon  the  ex- 
pression . . . Cpl.  Bob  Friedberg,  once  more  in 
France,  writes  ...  "I  cannot  at  present  report 
anything  new  about  things  numismatic  here  in 
France  because  I have  not  yet  gotten  around  to 
visiting  any  large  center  of  population  where  the 
things  we  like  to  know  can  be  learned  . . .”  but 
he  did  enclose  a few  lovely  picture  cards  of  Breda 
. . . why,  Bob!  ...  a handshake  of  thanks  to 
Patricia  Danby,  of  the  Photographic  Section,  Brit- 
ish Information  Services,  for  getting  us  the  picture 
of  the  George  Cross  and  Medal  ...  Jim  Hatcher, 
well-known  Stamp  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal- 
American,  and  a swell  guy,  sent  us  a clipping 
from  the  February  27  Times,  telling  how  Japanese 
suicide  forces  in  downtown  Manila  used  bags  of 
their  own  worthless  coins  as  'sandbags’  when  they 
fought  it  out  in  the  wrecked  post  office  lobby  . . . 
back  in  February,  the  British  Press  Association 
worried  about  the  absence  of  watermarks  on 
German  banknotes  and  thought  it  a sign  of  finan- 
cial breakdown  . . . "the  watermark  is  a security 
measure  against  counterfeiting’’,  the  Association 
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states  . . . why  not  let  the  Reichsbank  worry  about 
it?  . . . "Dear  Sir:  i have  some  old  American 
Coins  and  i wonder,  if  thay  are  Valuable,  i have 
one  American  Dime  Date  (1873)  just  like  this 
Pitcher  that  i have  stuck  hear  and  i have  four 
Indian  head  Pennys.  thank  you  very  much  if  you 
wood  let  me  know  if  thay  are  Valuable,  are  not. 
PS.  send  me  this  pitcher  back  to  me  if  it  is  Valu- 
able.” Valuable  with  a capital  J,  like  in  junk  . . . 
a local  dealer  let  us  have  this  memorable  inquiry, 
and  we  thought  it  unfair  to  withhold  it  from  the 
literary  world  . . . our  magazine  is  now  available 
at  these  additional  institutions  in  Palestine:  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Anne,  Museum  of  Jewish  Antiquities, 
Ecole  Biblique  et  archeologique  Francais,  Hebreiv 
University  Library,  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute, 
and  Bezalel  Museum,  according  to  communica- 
tions received  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  Government 
of  Palestine,  Dept,  of  Antiquities,  and  Professor 
Sukenik,  Museum  of  Jewish  Antiquities  ...  by 
the  way,  anyone  who  can  buy,  steal,  or  borrow 
the  Millers’  splendid  'Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life’ 
should  do  so  before  the  second  edition  is  sold 
out  again  . . . Harper  Brothers  are  the  publishers 
. . . almost  three  billion  coins  were  struck  in  1944 
by  the  U.  S.  Mint  and  its  branches  . . . 800,000,000 
in  addition  for  friendly  nations  ...  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  Professor  Alfred  Bellinger,  Ph.D.,  of 
Yale,  has  become  editor  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  and  extend  our  congratulations  . . . 
a direct  artillery  hit  on  a Japanese  position  near 
Rizal,  Philippines,  sent  a veritable  geyser  of  silver 
coins  up  as  the  shell  exploded  . . . two  trucks 
were  needed  afterwards  to  scoop  up  the  Philippine 
and  American  coins,  which  had  showered  our 
troops  like  manna  from  heaven  . . . ( N . Y.  Post, 
March  3)  . . . and  here  is  another  jackpot  report 
in  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror  of  March  28,  showing 
Yanks  pouring  $50,000  worth  of  coins  into  a 
truck  . . . the  Japanese  Ryukyu  Islands  were  the 
first  proving  grounds  for  the  newly  issued  Allied 
Invasion  Yens,  in  which  American  troops  were 
being  paid  . . . few  have  been  brought  back  as 
yet  . . . the  Times  of  March  27  carried  it  . . . 


Glenn  R.  Ostrander,  Chicago,  wants  "to  keep  a 
complete  file  of  this  splendid  magazine  . . .” 
meaning,  you  guessed  it,  Numismatic  Review,  of 
course  . . . Indian  Information  (Dec.  15,  1944) 
informs  us  that  a Training  School  in  Archeological 
Technique,  something  entirely  unheard  of,  has 
been  established  in  the  famous  ancient  city  of 
Taxila  . . . this,  we  feel,  is  a great  step  forward 
and  may  yield  great  results  before  long  . . . con- 
gratulations . . . Harold  Mattingly,  of  the  British 
Museum,  foremost  Roman  scholar,  is  now  at  work 
translating  Tacitus’  Agricola  and  Germania  into 
English  for  popular  distribution  . . . J.  W.  E. 
Pearce,  4th  Century  specialist,  will  do  the  4th 
Century  volume  of  Roman  Imperial  Coins  (M.&S.) 

. . . anent  the  publication  of  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Pick’s  last  work,  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Pearce 
writes  of  the  time  when  he  met  Dr.  Pick  in 
Gotha,  years  ago.  "He  asked  me  to  dinner  and 
we  spent  a very  pleasant  evening.  I told  him  1 
should  like  to  send  him  some  English  book  as  a 
memorial  of  my  visit,  and  he  suggested  a 'Wood- 
house’ — showing  that  great  minds  can  sometimes 
relax  into  frivolity!”  . . . We  had  another  letter 
from  our  friend  a while  ago  I find  the 

Numismatic  Review  a much  appreciated  tonic  in 
these  depressing  times  thanks  . . . Mr. 

Zorgniotti,  Sr.,  a gentleman  who  for  years  has 
collected  only  the  finest  and  historically  intriguing 
pieces,  has  recently  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
showing  his  precious  'Ides  of  March’  coin  of 
Brutus  to  two  friends.  The  following  repartee 
developed:  Mr.  Z:"See?  EID  MAR,  the  Ides  of 
March,  when  Caesar  was  assassinated.” — Interested 
First  Businessman-.  "What  do  you  mean,  'IDES’?” 

. . . Second  Businessman-,  (in  a superior  vain) 
"He  means  Eight  of  MARch,  the  day  Caesar  was 
moidered  The  Treasury  Department 

reviews  the  history  of  Invasion  Currency  used  in 
various  theatres  of  war  ...  in  it,  we  find  few 
new  facts,  but  the  report  that  Russian  forces  intro- 
duced military  lei  into  Rumania,  and  are  today 
using  the  same  Allied  Military  Mark  in  Eastern 
Germany  that  we  use  in  the  portions  under  Anglo- 
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American  control,  have  not  been  noted  previously, 
we  believe  . . . Mr.  Girolamo  has  sent  us  many 
reports  on  new  and  unusual  moneys  . . . "in  Lodz, 
the  Germans  had  struck  special  coins  for  circula- 
tion in  the  Jewish  Ghetto.  In  a house  I found  two 
zinc  coins,  one  a 5 mark  piece  and  the  other  a 
10  mark  piece.  On  one  side  was  a Star  of  David 
with  the  word  GHETTO,  on  the  other  side  the 
inscription  DER  AELTESTE  DER  JUDEN  IN 
LITZMANNSTADT,  (The  Elder  of  the  Jews 
at  Lodz) . From  a report  on  the  undescribable 
conditions  at  Lodz,  by  a correspondent  of  JTA 
. . . from  the  coast  we  had  recently  a distinguished 
visitor,  Dr.  A.  F . Pradeau,  celebrated  Mexican 
specialist  . . .he  had  been  touring  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America  . . . from  Bogota, 
Colombia,  Dr.  Pradeau  wrote  I have 

visited  three  cities  of  Colombia  one  of  which  was 
Popayan,  where  there  was  a mint  for  many  years. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  I visited  the  mint  at  Mexico 
City  and  as  usual  I got  a splendid  reception  from 
its  director,  a friend  of  long  standing.  This  morn- 
ing I tried  to  visit  the  mint  here  (Bogota), 
founded  in  1756,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VI,  but  was  curteously  informed  that  I had  to 
have  a special  permit  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment . Senora  Rufina  Lopez  de  Mayer, 

distinguished  exponent  of  numismatics  in  Para- 
guay and  editor-director  of  Pe  vista  Filatelica  Para- 
guaya  at  Coronel  Bogado,  Paraguay,  has  consented 
to  join  our  Board  of  Advisors  and  to  act  as  our 
representative  for  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Uruguay  ...  she  has 
just  sent  us  some  clippings  concerning  the  newly 


instituted  Guarani  currency  system  in  Paraguay 
• . . the  new  unit  is  to  be  divided  into  100 
centimos,  and  Mrs.  de  Mayer  was  kind  enough 
to  include  samples  of  the  new  brass  10,  5 and  1 
centimo  1944  . . . they  show  the  value  on  one 
side,  and  flowers  (different  with  each  denomina- 
tion) on  the  other  ...  the  1938  aluminum  issue 
of  2 peso  coins  is  now  circulating  at  the  exchange 
rate  of  2 old  pesos  equal  2 new  centimos  . . 
all  old  paper  pesos  must  be  turned  in  by  the  end 
of  the  year  ...  a Guarani  is  worth  about  30  cents 
American  money  . . . Argentina  has  just  issued 
new  $500  and  $1,000  bills  with  the  portrait  of 
San  Martin,  according  to  a note  in  English  in  a 
Rosario  paper,  sent  by  Senora  de  Mayer 
thanks  . . . The  Little  Things  in  Life  Depart- 
ment : Young  Gauss,  the  mathematical  genius,  was 
asked  by  his  teacher,  whether  he  was  able  to  see 
the  gilded  weather  bird’  atop  the  church  spire; 
"I  can’t  see  the  bird,  Sir,”  said  Gauss,  "but  I see 
the  little  fly  perched  on  its  head!”  . . . Senor 
Hernandez,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  informs  us 
that  the  funny  little  mirrors  with  aluminum 
facsimile  backs  showing  5 bolivares  coins,  are  no 
longer  available. 

Hans  Holzer 


MEXICAN  2V2  PESOS,  1944 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  report  seeing  the  gold 
2l/z  peso  coin  of  Mexico,  regular  types  of  Hidalgo 
and  Eagle,  dated  1944.  We  hope  to  illustrate  it  in 
our  next. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

In  order  to  help  those  seeking  advice,  the  editors  will  gladly  arrange  for  an  appointment;  some 
well-meaning  people  come  in  at  moments  when  we  are  busy  and  we  cannot  devote  our  full  attention 
to  them.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  unsolicited  manuscripts,  but  all  reason- 
able care  will  be  taken  of  them.  Articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double  spaced.  The  identity  of 
writers  of  articles  signed  with  pseudonyms  must  be  known  to  the  editors.  The  right  to  make  slight 
changes  is  reserved,  and  except  under  special  circumstances,  proofs  cannot  be  furnished  to  authors  be- 
cause of  war  conditions.  There  is  no  censorship  of  opinion  expressed  by  authors;  provided  some  ar- 
guments of  weight  are  presented  for  a novel  theory,  we  are  willing  to  print  it,  although  publication  of 
a view  does  not  mean  that  the  editors  necessarily  agree  with  it.  Highly  tenuous  suggestions  without 
substantial  new  evidence  will  be  printed  in  the  query  columns  if  they  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest; 
all  allusions  to  religion  and  politics  of  our  own  times  are  avoided,  when  of  a kind  that  might  offend 
any  reader.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  articles  rests  finally  with  the  editor. 

Numismatic  Review  is  published  four  times  a year,  and  approximately  towards  the  end  of  the 
months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October;  for  many  reasons,  we  cannot  always  be  out  on  time,  but 
all  efforts  are  made  to  speed  up  production.  Our  readers,  who  have  been  very  patient  thus  far,  are  asked 

to  bear  with  us  under  the  circumstances.  — The  Editors 

% ■ 

FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS.  The  firm  of  Stack’s  acts  as  owner,  and  distributor  of  the  magazine; 
J.  B.  Stack  and  Morton  M.  Stack  are  the  publishers.  THE  CURRENT  RATE  IS  $7.00  a YEAR  OR  $2.50 
A COPY,  BUT  ALL  CHARTER  SUBSCRIBERS,  CHARTER  RATE  SUBSCRIBERS,  IN  SHORT,  ALL 
THOSE  WHOSE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BEFORE  AUGUST  20,  1943,  WILL  CON- 
TINUE TO  PAY  THE  RENEWAL  RATE  OF  $4.00  A YEAR.  But  two  year  subscriptions  are  now 
offered  at  $8.00,  up  to  June,  1946. 

Renewal  bills  for  the  next  year,  July  1944  to  June  1945  were  attached  to  a previous  issue;  if 
you  paid  $4.00  originally,  you  continue  to  pay  $4.00  indefinitely;  if  your  rate  was  $7.00,  this  will  be 
the  rate  for  the  present  volume. 

A REMINDER 

For  those  who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  20%  reduction  granted  to 
all  subscribers  to  Numismatic  Review, 

The  first  two  reference  books  issued  by  the  pubishers  of  Numismatic  Review,  inaugurating  a long 
series,  have  been  almost  entirely  distributed.  Both  were  limited  editions. 

Howard  R.  Newcomb;  "U.  S.  Cents  1816-1857” 

293  pages — 11  master  plates — numerous  illustrations — 9 Vi  x 12 Cloth  5.00 

De  Luxe  15.00 

Howard  D.  Gibbs:  "Chinese  Imperial  Names’’ 

A finding  list  of  era  and  personal  names  on  Chinese  Imperial  coins.  Cloth,  with  cardboard  jacket 
in  the  traditional  Chinese  manner  - 3.75 

To  subscribers,  we  repeat,  20%  less. 

There  are  now  two  other  important  compendia  and  handbooks  in  preparation  to  be  released  dur- 
ing this  season;  other  works  of  importance  which  are  both  numismatically  distinguished  and  practically 
useful,  will  be  considered  for  early  publication  from  time  to  time. 


A p r i l - J u n e , 19  4 5 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Joseph  Barnett,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  an  outstanding  collector  and  student  of  Americana, 
but  Civil  War  tokens  in  particular,  for  many  years;  his  work  in  this  field  is  perhaps  too  well  known  to 
need  further  introduction. 

Eaile  R.  Caley,  sometime  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Princeton,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  F.R.N.S.,  etc., 
has  written  many  valuable  essays  and  articles  on  the  chemical  compositions  of  coins,  chiefly  ancient. 

James  Hunt  Deacon,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  is  Government  Numismatist  in  charge  of  the 

National  Collection;  his  many  articles  are  known;  he  has  been  active  as  a numismatist  in  Australia 
for  many  years. 

Henry  Grunthal,  well-known  European  expert  in  former  years,  is  equally  well  known  as  a New 
York  numismatist,  specializing  in  the  Germanic  series.  He  has  published  a number  of  new  varieties  of 
European  coins  in  the  past. 

Hans  Holzer,  of  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a pupil  of  Professor  Pink  of  the  Vienna  Museum, 
and  Professor  Rudolf  Egger  of  the  Austrian  Archeological  Institute. 

Gutdo  Ktsch,  J.U.D.  & Pol.Sc.D.  (University  of  Prague),  is  Professor  of  History  at  the  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion,  Research  Associate,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Editor  of 
Historia  Judaica.  His  study,  'Prisoner-of-War  money  and  medals’  was  recently  published. 

Lenox  R.  Lohr,  President,  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chicago,  is  a specialist  in  the  Amer- 
ican field,  particularly  the  phaenomena  of  freaks  and  mis-strikes. 


Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  editor  of  the  Review,  recently  delivered  the  oration  at  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Hunter  College,  where  he  has  taught  for  sixteen  years. 

Eager.  ° Manischewitz,  a New  Yorker,  is  keenly  interested  in  American  tokens. 

Professor  Behrendt  Pick,  the  late  lamented  curator  of  the  famous  Gotha  cabinet,  was,  and  is,  per- 
haps too  well  known  to  need  further  introduction;  his  essays  on  ancient  topics  are  part  of  numismatic 
standard  literature,  and  his  many  years’  outstanding  service  to  our  science,  in  general,  and  to  the  Ducal 
cabinet — making  it  one  of  the  world’s  leading  museums — in  particular  are  of  course  known. 

Shepard  Pond,  of  Boston,  a leading  scholar  of  French  numismatics,  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  work  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society,  whose  president  he  was  for  years.  His  articles  on  French 
coins  are  well  known. 

C.  H.  V.  Sutherland,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  is  too  distinguished  a scholar  to  need 
special  introduction.  His  works  on  Ancient  British  Coins,  and  his  many  articles  are  well  known. 
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RENTZMANN’S  NUMISMATISCHES  LEGENDEN-LEXICON— VIII 

(1865  and  1878) 

Translated,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

PART  I— THE  RULERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 


(Eighth  instalment) 


In  this  list  there  will  be  found  all  rulers  with  right  of  coinage  of  the  Western  World  since  the  early  middle 
ages  up  to  our  day,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order.  Rentzman  originally  listed  all  the  abbreviations  as  found  on  the  coins, 
but  we  believe  our  readers  will  realize  in  what  different  ways  a name,  such  as  Charles  or  Carolus,  could  possibly  be 
abbreviated,  and  we  have  therefore  omitted  these  long  lists  of  shortenings,  giving  only  the  full  name,  in  English  of 
each  ruler.  A Latin  glossary  will  be  added  later. 

The  figures  in  brackets  after  the  rules’  names  denote  the  dynastic  number  of  each  according  to  the  succession  in 
his  own  country.  They  may  be  different  for  one  man  who  happened  to  rule  two  or  more  countries.  The  spelling  of  the 
names  is  in  present-day  English,  but  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  English  version,  the  present-day  native  form 
was  used;  and  in  some  cases,  where  even  this  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  old  Latin  spelling  was  retained. 

If  there  is  only  one  date  given,  it  marks  either  the  beginning,  the  end  or  the  approximate  period  of  the  person’s 
reign,  according  to  the  position  of  the  date  in  the  text.  H. 


Dagobert 

(I) 

France 

622-  638 

Dagobert 

(II) 

France 

656-  678 

Damian  Hartard 

Mayence 

1675-1679 

Damian  Hugo 

Speyer 

1719-1743 

Damian  Hugo 

Constance 

1740-1743 

Daniel 

Susdal 

1446-1450 

Daniel 

Mayence 

1555-1582 

David 

(I) 

Scotland 

1124-1153 

David 

(II) 

Scotland 

1329-1370 

David 

Utrecht 

1457-1496 

David 

Ratisbon 

1567-1579 

David 

Mansfeld-Hinterort 

1578-1628 

Desiderius 

Lombardy,  Lucca 

756-  774 

Dethlef 

Ranzau 

1663-1697 

Diana 

Vinstringen 

d.  1599 

Dietrich:  Dietrich,  Dieter, 

Dideric, 

Deoderic,  Dire,  (see  Theoderic!) 

Demetrius  (Dmitri) 

Russia 

1362-1389 

Demetrius 

Swinigrod 

1389-1434 

Demetrius 

Russia 

1605-1606 

Dolphin 

Dezana 

1581-1598 

Dominic 

Venice 

756-  764 

Dominic 

Venice 

1043-1070 

Dominic 

Venice 

1032-1042 

Dominic 

Venice 

1071-1084 

Dominic 

Venice 

1117-1130 

Dominic 

Venice 

1148-1156 

Dominic 

Lesbos 

d.  1458 

Dominic 

Venice 

1659-1675 

Dominic 

(II) 

Weingarten 

1746-1784 

Donald 

(VIII) 

Scotland 

1093-1097 

Dorin 

Lesbos,  Thasos,  Korkia 

1440-1449  d.  1455 

Dorothy 

Brunswick-Calenberg 

1540-1587 

Dorothy 

Quedlinburg 

1610-1617 

Dorothy  (Sophia) 

Quedlinburg 

1618-1645 

Dragon 

St.  Paul-Trois-Chateaux 

1300-1326 

(This  concludes  the  letter  D.) 
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